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HE formal recognition of the Russian Govern- 
ment has had on the whole a very good 
press. It was one of those obviously sensible 

steps which politicians—as distinguished from statesmen 
—hesitate to take, but which as soon as they are taken 
secure practically universal approval. Critics in Paris 
and Rome seem to be irritated chiefly, if not solely, 
by the fact that their own Governments did not 
forestall ours—as no doubt they would have done 
had the Baldwin-Curzon combination remained in 
office. The views of the Moscow Government on the 
question have been very fully expressed in a long 
interview given by the Russian Foreign Minister, M. 
Tehitcherin, to the correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian. In view, he said, of “ the enormous interest 
which the masses in Russia take in foreign politics, 
Great Britain will forthwith enjoy such popularity 
as will be a real political factor. . . . With a single 
stroke she has strengthened her international position 
and altered the combination of forces on the political 
chess-board.”” He went on, however, to suggest that 
the “recognition” was not quite as unconditional as 
he could have wished, and to complain that the 
British Note should have referred to the establishment 
of “normal conditions” between the two countries 
& something to be accomplished through further 
negotiations. The complaint was probably due to a 
misunderstanding. Mr. MacDonald has done all that 
it was possible for him to do. He has accorded to the 
Soviet Government full diplomatic recognition—the 
utmost that could be accomplished by a stroke of the 
Pen. The establishment of normal relations—such 
for instance as would enable the Russian Government 
to float a loan in the City of London—will necessarily 

upon the result of more or less prolonged 


negotiations regarding the settlement to be made with 

Russia’s creditors. The British Prime Minister may 

hold the greatest and most powerful position in the 

world, but no decree of his can re-establish Russian 

credit. All he can do is to facilitate the negotiations 

by removing formal obstacles; and that he has done. 
*” ~ * 

We are not optimistic enough, moreover, to suppose 
that the negotiations will prove to be very plain sailing. 
The problems involved are extremely difficult and, in 
past dealings, M. Tchitcherin and his colleagues and 
representatives—with the exception of M. Krassin— 
have not shown themselves to be very reasonable or 
businesslike negotiators. It is possible that the fact of 
“* recognition '’ will change their temper. We certainly 
hope so, since otherwise nothing practical will have been 
gained by the step which M. Tchitcherin so emphatically 
and sincerely acclaims. On our side, too, there may 
be difficulties. We have said before that there were 
special reasons why Mr. O’Grady should be sent to 
Moscow ; but we are not sure that the appointment will 
be a very wise one. No doubt Mr. O'Grady, if he is 
sent, will be accompanied by assistants competent to 
deal with the very complicated questions that will arise, 
but whether it is desirable, either from the Russian, or 
from the British point of view that our leading negoti- 
ator should be primarily a figure-head is, to say the 
least, doubtful. There is besides, in this connection, a 
rather more serious consideration. Is it at all certain, 
or even likely, that the Soviet Government will be 
flattered to receive as Ambassador an amateur diploma- 
tist whom, as they know very well, we should never 
dream of sending to any other capital, either in the 
old world or in the new? Might not Mr. O'Grady be 
appointed Lord Chamberlain instead ? 

* * * 

The revelation made this week by Mr. Lloyd George, 

as to a secret written agreement between President 
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Wilson and M. Clemenceau, regarding the Allied 
occupation of the western bank of the Rhine, is, after all, 
of very little more than historic interest. The story has 
been vehemently denied in Paris, but in view of the 
official statement issued by the British Foreign Office on 
Wednesday night it seems impossible to doubt that the 
facts as stated by Mr. Lloyd George are substantially 
accurate. Some document apparently exists, and is to 
be published. It will be an additional proof of the 
extent to which the weak and bungling diplomacy of 
President Wilson contributed to the dangerous and 
unsettled state of Europe to-day; but that is all. It 
will also show that Mr. Lloyd George, on that as on so 
many other occasions, had a true premonition—and 
surrendered. But it is with present facts and not with 
their causes that we have to deal. The French are on 
the Rhine and over it, with a license from President 
Wilson to stay there for fifteen years—a period which 
they claim, on technical grounds, has not even yet 
begun torun. How they got there does not very much 
matter. Our business is to get them out, and their 
roduction of the written consent: of the late President 
ilson will have no practical bearing on the situation. 
* * * 


Our recognition of the Soviet Government has, it 
seems, caused an unfortunate hitch in the conclusion 
of the Italo-Russian Treaty. Moscow is withholding 
its signature, and though the Russian Delegation in 
Rome swears that it is only a question of formalities, 
there seems good reason to believe that the Soviet 
Government now thinks it may get a better bargain. 
Signor Mussolini is enraged, and his Press is vigorously 
abusing Mr. MacDonald for his trickiness in prejudicing 
Italian interests and his “ disloyalty”’ in not letting 
Rome know his plans. Of course, we can only regard 
this outcry as nonsense, much as we regret any dis- 
turbance of Anglo-Italian relations. As a matter of 
fact, we do not believe such an incident as this betokens 
any real disturbance. Signor Mussolini is a pernickety 
person, and we are too used to his outbursts to be 
alarmed by them. Moreover, he is a realist—as realistic 
as are the Russians—whose deeds are far more impor- 
tant than his words, and we do not doubt that 
he will soon come to terms with them. Meanwhile 
he is engaged at home in preparing for his forthcoming 
General Election. He has taken steps to ensure his 
success in this, and even were Fascism to be defeated 
at the polls, he has the will and the power to govern 
without Parliament. His talk, consisting largely of 
boasts, threats and denunciations of democracy and 
liberty, is often offensive and ridiculous. It appears, 
however, to serve the purpose of heartening his followers 
and irritating his adversaries. But many of these 
latter, despite their irritation, know that the man is 
not as bad as his speeches. 

* * * 


The release of Mr. Gandhi on grounds of ill-health by 
the Bombay Government, with the approval of the 
Government of India, is an act not only of humanity, 
but of political wisdom. It has, of course, been received 
with acclamation up and down India, though there is a 
minority which shakes its head in alarm or indigna- 
tion. But these critics should realise that the risks 
involved in Mr. Gandhi's freedom are outweighed by 
the removal of a grievance that can be exploited 
dangerously in every popular agitation. The case of 
Zaghlul Pasha in Egypt is one that should not be 
forgotten. What exactly will be the effect of Mr. 
Gandhi's return to the fray we do not yet know. He is 
an incalculable person who may presently embarrass 
Mr. Das and the Swarajists. These are at present 
fully occupied in the pursuit of their wrecking policy. 
They have already created an awkward situation in 
some of the Provincial legislatures—notably in Bengal 
and the Central Provinces—and they are now elabor- 






> 


ating their plans for Delhi. Not only the Swarajists, 
but a good many of the Liberals and Independents wer 
excited by the stern speech of the Viceroy last week, 
in which he declared that the attempt to rush the 
British Government into an immediate grant of 
Dominion status would jeopardise the advances alread 
made in the reforms. Negotiations have taken place 
between the Swaraj party and the others on the question 
of establishing a united obstructionist front. But we 
do not believe that Mr. Das’s followers and the Consti- 
tutionalists can hold together if the British Government 
shows the readiness that we expect it to show in pushing 
on with the reforms. 
* * * 


The new Minister of Health has lost no time in getting 
to grips with the housing question. He has followed 
up his meeting with the Trade Unions a week ago with 
a conference with the representatives of employers and 
workers jointly, and has received their undertaking to 
co-operate with the Government in a scheme of pro- 
gressive development. The organisations of employers 
and workers have now formed a joint committee with 
the object of working out a plan. Apparently, they are 
agreed that augmentation of labour is necessary, and 
that this involves a guarantee that the new housing 
scheme will be continued over a period of years. There 
ought to be no difficulty in giving such a guarantee, 
in view of the magnitude of the arrears of house- 
building which have to be faced. But clearly a guaran- 
tee will be possible only if housing costs can be prevented 
from rising sharply with the increase in demand. The 
Addison scheme was brought to an untimely end 
largely because of the profiteering to which it gave rise. 
Mr. Wheatley will have to find effective means of dealing 
with the building rings if his scheme is to avoid a 
similar fate. The labour difficulties in the way of an 
expansion of housing can and will, we believe, be met, 
not by mass dilution, to which employers as well as 
workers are opposed, but by a new apprenticeship 
scheme supplemented by upgrading of less skilled men. 
On this point the auguries are favourable for an agreed 
plan between employers and workers. Dealing with 
the rings, on the other hand, is a problem which the 
Government will have to face for itself; and Mr. 
Wheatley’s proposals on this matter will be anxiously 
awaited. The Addison fiasco must not be repeated. 


* * * 


The creation of three Labour a. leaves only 
two Ministers without seats. Mr. Henderson, it 
appears, is to fight Burnley, left vacant by the death 
of the veteran Socialist, Mr. Dan Irving. Mr. Slesser 
is reported to have the reversion of Mr. O’Grady's 
safe seat in Leeds, if—which is not yet quite certain— 
Mr. O’Grady goes to Russia. Burnley is regarded 
as a fairly safe Labour seat. The Liberals there are 
in something of a difficulty. They have no chance 
of winning; and they are not at all sure whether 
their abstention would be most likely to help the 
Conservative or Mr. Henderson. The point is indeed 
doubtful. In Manchester and some other towns, 
Liberal and Labour worked largely together at the 
General Election. In Accrington, on the other hand, 
an alliance of Liberals and Conservatives unseated 
Mr. C. R. Buxton. Here, however, the successful 
candidate called himself a Liberal—incidentally he 
voted against his own party on Mr. Baldwin's side 
in the critical division which turned out the Govern- 
ment. Conservatives will usually, no doubt, back a 
Liberal, especially of such a type, against a Labour 
man. But will Liberals back a Conservative ? Clearly, 
some will and — will not ; but ho way ee 
majority vote ? at is the point which is perp 

the Eevee at Burnley all’ at the Liberal Central 
Office. It is also a point of interest to Mr. Henderson, 
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who was turned out at Newcastle by a Liberal who 
polled ractically the whole Conservative vote. He 
might « Burnley if he had to face a similar com- 
bination, but so long as there is a Conservative candi- 
date in the field it probably does not matter very 
much to him whether there is a Liberal standing, 


not. 
or * * * 


A certain amount of indignation has been expressed 
at Mr. Wheatley’s action in withdrawing the order 
issued against the Poplar Guardians by Sir Alfred 
Mond, and in intimating that no surcharges under 
it will be enforced. These complaints, in so far as they 
are not merely an attempt to make political capital, 
sem to rest on a misunderstanding. The Poplar 
Order was an exceptional measure, which placed the 
Poplar Board in a specially invidious position by 
rohibiting them from all payment of relief in excess 
of the scale prescribed by Sir Alfred Mond, even if 
they met the cost of such payments out of funds 
raised locally. The rescinding of the Order will not, 
as some critics seem to imagine, enable the Poplar 
Board to pay any scale of relief they like, and pass 
the charge on, through the Metropolitan Common 
Poor Fund, to all the ratepayers of estes. If they 
y in excess of the common scale, they will have 
still to meet the charge out of the local rates. Doubt- 
less this seems very dreadful to their political opponents 
in Poplar, who want to cut the rates down; but it 
appears to us to be essentially a matter for the people 
at Poplar themselves. And the people of ales 
have indisputably backed the Board of Guardians in 
the policy which it has pursued. It is arguable— 
and we agree—that separate rates of relief ought not 
to be fixed for each area, and that the provision for 
the unemployed ought to be placed on a uniform 
national basis. But, while the unemployed are left 
to be relieved at the local discretion of each Board 
of Guardians, it is impossible to justify exceptional 
measures limiting the freedom of one Board alone. 

* * * 


The memorandum issued this week under the 
authority of the Trades Union Congress reaffirms, 
in the name of the Trade Union movement, the demand 
that the whole provision for the unemployed should 
be taken completely out of the hands of the Poor 
Law authorities, and dealt with by an enlargement 
and improvement of the system of unemployment 
insurance. This, of course, involves legislation, and 
cannot be done in a day. But clearly it is a matter 
to which the Government will have speedily to direct 
Its attention. It can be done, as we have pointed 
out, without any very heavy charge to the Gulicenen: 
by placing an increased charge on the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund. Some of the other points in the 
memorandum raise much more difficult questions, 
and are clearly to be regarded rather as aspirations 
for the future than as immediately practicable pro- 
posals, Everyone wants to employ rather than relieve 
those who are out of work; and we hope the Govern- 
ment will be able to do a great deal in that direction. 
We hope also that it will deal with the question of 
the eight hours’ day. But that it should find work 
for all the unemployed at their own trades, or that it 
should secure ‘‘ the reduction in the hours of labour 
necessary to absorb the unemployed, the normal 
Working day or week to be regulated by the require- 
ments of the industry "’—these proposals, we take it, 
neither the General Council nor the unemployed 
themselves can regard as capable of being put into 

t execution by any vernment. They pre- 
Suppose a different industrial system—a fundamental 
: in the social order which, even if it is practicable 
= on, lng run, is certainly quite impossible for the 


An Irish correspondent writes: Dublin was agree- 
ably surprised that the London Conference instead of 
breaking-up should have decided to meet again inside 
a month. Since their return Free State and Northern 
delegates alike have studiously kept their own counsels, 
and not a hint has been given as to the nature of the 
discussions. However, it is not difficult to deduce 
that the determination of both sides to hold stiffly 
to their original position produced the deadlock, and 
the adjournment was almost certainly arranged with 
the object of discovering if possible a new line of 
advance which may avoid obstacles that have proved 
insurmountable. This is the right course to pursue, 
though it must not be assumed that it will lead immed- 
iately to the obliteration of tragic misunderstandings. 
It is important to remember that the boundary 
question is no more than a relatively minor issue in 
the larger problem of partition. To a large section, 
if not to a majority, of Free Staters the attraction 
of the Boundary Commission is less that it holds out 
the hope of increasing their territory at the expense 
of the North than that it may serve as a lever to secure 
an arrangement under which the retention of its 
existing frontier by the Belfast Parliament will no 
longer create friction between the two areas. Unless 
the Commission should cut so huge a cantle out of the 
Six Counties as to make it impossible for the Northern 
Parliament to function, which few people now expect, 
its effect will be to increase instead of diminishing 
Free State difficulties. Partition would be stereotyped, 
and the Irregulars, now at their wits’ end for a alia, 
would be presented with the weapon which enabled 
Sinn Fein to overthrow the old Parliamentary party. 

* - * 


On the other hand, Ulster in spite of her resounding 
war-whoops is by no means as confident as she was 
when Mr. Baldwin issued his original invitations to 
the Conference. Her spokesmen never really believed 
that English Ministers would be convinced by absurd 
arguments that the Imperial Parliament is powerless 
to interfere with the Act of 1920. They did expect 
that by making things sufficiently troublesome the Die- 
hards would persuade Mr. Baldwin, not perhaps 
openly, to repudiate the Treaty, but to find some 
means of shelving the Boundary Commission without 
an actual break with Sinn Fein which would ensure 
another long respite for the Northern Parliament. 
The Die-hards have ceased to count, and the effect 
of their submergence is seen in the prominence given 
in the Belfast Press to the statement by a corres- 
pondent of The Morning Post that if the British Govern- 
ment “meddle with Ulster rights,” the Six Counties 
will demand Free State powers on their own account 
and leave England to her fate. This, of course, is 
bluff intended to make Mr. MacDonald’s flesh creep, 
though Belfast obviously has its doutbs as to whether 
the bluff will have the desired result. The Free 
State view is that action by Downing Street to 
comply with the provisions of Article XII. will induce 
a new mood of sweet reasonableness on the part of Sir 
James Craig’s Government, and that once Ulster comes 
down to business an arrangement by consent can be 
reached which will cover other and more difficult 
problems than the boundary. Whether this is true 
or not, it is certain that England must apply pressure 
if the Northern Government is to take a forward step. 
Wiser Ulstermen, including there is reason to believe 
members of the Northern Cabinet, though they might 
protest in public, realise so keenly the necessity for a 
friendly accommodation that they would refrain from 
ushing matters to extremes. The real difficulty is 
Die-hard Orangeism which foresees that if by force 
or diplomacy it could drive a coach-and-four through 
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the Treaty, Mr. Cosgrave’s Government would be 
shattered by another Republican upheaval, and in the 
ensuing chaos the Six Counties might serve as the 
spearhead in a new compaign of conquest. 

* > * 


PouitIcAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Whether this Parlia- 
ment is to continue for at least twelve months, 
as Mr. J. H. Thomas expects, or twice or thrice as 

long, as Mr. Asquith is supposed to have predicted, will probably 
be determined by the events of its first session, the main 
action of which is at last about to open. Unemployment, 
housing, finance, the future of agriculture, and, in foreign 
affairs, a re-survey of the whole field of our international 
relationships—such are the major items of Labour’s introductory 
programme. Clearly, whether the Parliament be short or long, 
we are in for a race against time. Even with all the usual 
aids to despatch, such as occasional late sittings, frequent use 
of the closure, and some encroachment by the Government 
on the privileges of private members, I should expect the pace 
to be particularly warm throughout the whole of 1924. 
* * “ 

Personally, however, I do not think it need be so much of 
an obstacle race as some are anticipating, or as it certainly 
would be if what I have called the usual aids to Ministerial 
despatch were withheld. I hear of a spirited back-bench 
movement for a “return to pre-Parnellite freedom,” but 
rather less, or nothing at all, of a revival of pre-Parnellite 
bonhomie. Other times, other manners; the hours of the 
Commons in the eighteen-seventies were those of the night 
clubs of to-day, and their usages not unlike those of the Lords 
of any period—tolerant and easy going to the point of unre- 
stricted licence, yet with a gift for petrifying the merely prolix, 
the secret of which, I fancy, died out between the importation 
of the cléture and the naturalisation of the gag. Pending the 
rediscovery of this golden art, I look forward with some con- 
fidence and considerable fortitude to the adoption by a majority 
of the House of a system of collective self-closure. 

* * ok 

Meanwhile, would it not be well if the illustrious emigrés 
who are about to take up their quarters below the Ministerial 
gangway were to forget their former tront-bench glories, borrow 
a leaf from the book of their Liberal Unionist and Labour 
predecessors under analogous conditions and _ redistribute 
themselves as magnanimously as may be over the west, below- 
the-gangway, corner seats, whether behind or in front? When 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and his ex-Gladstonian colleagues, 
or the present Lord Carson, and Mr. Churchill, or, still later, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Sir Robert Horne retired to the 
same benches, there was no talk, so far as I can recall, of pandering 
to their oratorical airs and graces or other front-bench weak- 
nesses by providing them with collapsible reading desks, or 
even by permitting them on occasion to use the table facing 
the front Opposition bench as a kind of elbow-rest. Happily 
the first of those revolutionary schemes appears to have been 
frustrated by Mr. Birrell’s timely chaff. What will he think 
of his old friends in their peripatetic turns ? 

* * * 

Perhaps it might be pleaded in excuse for such forlorn attempts 
to carry old habits into new conditions that never had the 
Parliamentary kaleidoscope been shaken to such purpose as 
in this latest revolution. Nothing remains the same, and, 
apart from the Speaker and his officials, nobody retains the 
same job. At Tuesday’s sitting all the principals will be 
débutants—Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as Prime Minister, Mr. 
Baldwin (barring accidents) on the front Opposition bench, 
and Mr. Asquith below the Ministerial gangway, where also 
will be clustered in unexampled array a whole constellation, 
or veritable Milky Way, of other ex-Ministers and Privy Coun- 
cillors. Thus in one sense, all start equal, for if Mr. MacDonald 
is a tyro in Ministerial office, so is Mr. Baldwin in the leadership 
of the Opposition, while Mr. Asquith, in his unappreciated new 
quarters, might almost flatter himself that he was beginning 
life afresh, and from the foot of the ladder. 

+ * * 

Whether with Mr. Baldwin or another in the post of titular 
leader, the Conservatives, I fear, are fated by their general 
leadership to remain Protectionists. So far as the Commons 


are concerned it is now predominantly a Birmingham and South 
of England leadership. Scotland has one effective mouthpiece, 
and Yorkshire is not absolutely unrepresented. Neither, 
indeed is Lancashire, which may possibly have a nominal 
spokesman in Sir Leslie Scott. But Birmingham commands, 
and the Chamberlain brothers and Mr. Amery are its proconsuls. 


_— 


THE COURAGE OF OUR 
CONVICTIONS 


E do not grudge Lord Curzon the dukedom 
\ \ upon which he is said to have set his heart, 
for why should we grudge anyone this final 
step of elevation in the peerage if he wants it and if 
the King is willing to grant it? All the same, we hope 
it is true that the late Foreign Minister’s name is not, 
after all, to appear in Mr. Baldwin’s list of Dissolution 
Honours; for there are certain decencies which, by 
common consent, should be observed in these matters, 
and if any fresh honour is to be conferred upon Lord 
Curzon a reasonable interval of time should first be 
allowed to elapse in which his record at the Foreign 
Office may be forgotten. It is a noteworthy fact that 
of the leading members of the late Government Lord 
Curzon was the only one whose natural abilities were 
above those of the average man-in-the-street, and yet 
that he was the most conspicuous failure of the Baldwin 
administration and did more damage to British prestige 
and British interests than all the rest of his colleagues 
put together. His blunders were due partly no doubt 
to an intellectual defect which he shared with the late 
President Wilson, namely, his inability to listen to 
other men or make use of their brains; but they were 
due mainly, we suppose, to his lack of moral fortitude. 
Mr. Lloyd George put his finger on the weak spot 
when he wrote of him the other day: “ His courage 
is soft coal. It blazes fiercely for a while, but it burns 
out quickly, leaving nothing but ashes and vanishing 
smoke.” 


His successor is at any rate free from either of these 
defects. Mr. MacDonald may not very easily or very 
quickly make up his mind, but when he has once made 
it up he will face fearlessly and even stubbornly all 
the consequences of his decision. Moreover, in reaching 
that decision he will freely consult all the ablest and 
most experienced men with whom he can get into 
touch; and until the consultation is concluded he 
will preserve a genuinely open mind for the reception 
of new facts and new points of view. A similar capacity 
was the chief virtue of Mr. Lloyd George when he 
was in office; but its value was destroyed by the 
inability of the Welsh Wizard to forsake his wizardry. 
Very often he would reach right conclusions and even 
state them in public; but only very occasionally did 
he make any serious or persistent attempt to translate 
them into action. With his love of political chicanery 
and with his eye ever glued on “the main chance,” he 
was nearly always right in what he thought and nearly 
always wrong in what he did. As to whether Mr. 
MacDonald will always think right we need not pro 
phesy, but this we can say with very great confidence: 
that what he thinks that he will do. 


It is extremely satisfactory to learn that with the 
able permanent staff with which he has to work at 
the Foreign Office he has already established relations 
of quite exceptional mutual confidence and esteem. 
If his policy is not successful it will not be due to any 
friction in that quarter. If he will supply the convie 
tions and the courage his subordinates will do the 
work. He has many important decisions to make, 
but in present circumstances the most important thing 
of all is that having made his decision he should give 
full rein to his natural capacity for sticking to his guns. 
The Paris Socialist newspaper L’Humanité does not 
now possess quite the position or the influence that It 
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used once to have, but the declaration on this subject 
which it printed last Tuesday is intrinsically worth 
quotation. World opinion, it declared, expected Mr. 
MacDonald to make no concessions to Poincaréism. 
If he enters upon the path of discussion and compromise, 

if he lets himself be dragged into a red-tape tangle, he will 
not make one single step forward. That is a game at which 

M. Poincaré is better than he. But if, disregarding politeness, 

he talks with firmness, if he tackles problems frankly, if 

to start off with he demands the evacuation of the Ruhr 
without any parley, then his language will be understood. 

And the man of the Ruhr, the valet of the Comité des Forges, 

will suddenly understand that something has changed and 

that the conversation with his English partner is henceforth 
to be serious. 

It is not necessary that Mr. MacDonald should 
accept this recommendation quite au pied de la lettre; 
but the root of the matter is there. We have nothing 
to say against the formal civilities which have been 
exchanged between Mr. MacDonald and M. Poincaré, 
but it is very necessary indeed that the latter should 
realise as soon as possible that he is no longer dealing 
with a Baldwin or a Bonar Law or a Lloyd George. 
The passage from L’Humanité conveys a suggestion 
which over and over again in these columns we have 
sought to emphasise—that in France’s dealings with 
other countries there is always a large element of bluff. 
If Mr. MacDonald says what he means and shows 
that he means what he says, “ his language will be 
understood ” in Paris. 

It has been suggested that it would be very unwise 
for the new Government to press British views upon the 
French Government too strongly during the next three 
months, since that might result in checking the present 
tendency of French public opinion to move towards the 
Left, and even secure to M. Poincaré a fresh lease of 
power after the elections to be held in May. For this 
opinion there is obviously much to be said. If we are to 
judge, however, by the views expressed in the special 
articles contributed by M. Caillaux to the Daily Herald 
this week, the establishment in France of a Government 
of the moderate Left would not very greatly alter the 
situation. It may well be that M. Caillaux, in his exile, 
is out of touch with the present opinions of those 
political sections with which, if he were in Paris, he 
would be associated. We hope that is the explanation 
of his attitude. Otherwise there would seem to be 
scarcely more hope of agreement with the French Left 
than with the French Right—except that the former 
might prove a little weaker in action. We can discover 
scarcely a point in M. Caillaux’s programme with which 
M. Poincaré might not be expected heartily to agree. 
M. Caillaux would presumably consent to withdraw 
from the Ruhr, for the occupation has obviously been 
bad business for France from every point of view ; but 
on the practical financial problems he appears to be as 
sentimentally unreasonable as “ Pertinax”’ himself. 

As a preliminary to an understanding M. Caillaux 
Proposes that we should cancel the French debt and 
at the same time abandon all claim upon whatever 
sums it may prove possible to obtain from Germany. 
He refers also to the defensive “ Pact,” the abandon- 
ment of which he treats as one of the great and just 
gtievances which France has against Great Britain— 
ignoring altogether the fact that the British Govern- 
ment two years ago offered to ratify the Pact and that 
its offer was rejected with contempt. In other respects, 
too, his point of view appears to be strangely out of 
date; for he supports all his claims and arguments by 


the old appeal ad misericordiam which even M. Poincaré 


dropped of late. 


There is no sense in talking in 


1924 of the “ ruin ”’ of France and of the callous injus- 
tice of asking her to pay her debts. Four years ago 
that was all very well, but to-day things have changed. 
France is now the most prosperous country in Europe, 
and one of the most lightly taxed. Her currency is 
falling in value because of her almost insane policy in 
the Ruhr, but the mass of her population, urban and 
rural alike, is far better off economically than the 
working population of Great Britain, and is likely to 
remain so, however far the franc may fall. There is no 
conceivable reason in equity or humanity or common 
sense why Great Britain should accept for ever the 
burden of paying to America a debt which she incurred 
mainly on behalf of France, and which France is able 
to pay with far less serious sacrifice. M. Caillaux’s 
appeal to false sentiment is a mere anachronism. If 
that is the best that the French Left has to offer us, 
then we may as well go on dealing with M. Poincaré 
and ignore the possibilities of the May elections. 

In this matter it is surely clear that what is most 
urgently required of the British Foreign Office is a firm 
and definite attitude. We ask nothing of France save 
to be relieved of obligations which we incurred on her 
behalf, and to be permitted to trade freely with a free 
and peaceful Germany. Peace, now as ever, is the 
greatest of British interests, but the British people are 
not disposed to purchase peace at an extortionate and 
inequitable price. We want a fair deal, and there is no 
doubt that we can get it if the British Government has 
the brains and courage to insist upon a just settlement. 
Fundamentally, there are no divisions of opinion on 
these questions on this side of the Channel. We know 
what we want and we believe we know what is fair. 
We need only to show that we have the courage of our 
convictions. It is time, at any rate, that the false 
sentiments of war-time psychology were excluded from 
our calculations and our negotiations. We cannot 
accept M. Caillaux’s picture of poverty-stricken, down- 
trodden France, for it has no relation whatever to the 
facts. France is rich and dominant, claiming, and 
actually exercising for the moment, the military 
hegemony of Europe. It is true that she cannot 
possibly in the long run make that claim good; and 
when she abandons it we may talk to her in another 
language. But meanwhile neither M. Caillaux nor 
anyone else must expect us to listen to such pleas as he 
has advanced. To be frank, they are merely nauseating. 
We want, not to quarrel with France, but to talk 
business with her, and we hope and believe that Mr. 
MacDonald means to talk business. 


THE DOCKERS’ PROBLEM 
—CASUAL LABOUR 


E earnestly hope that, even before this article 

V \ appears, the immediate wage dispute between 
the dockers and the port employers will have 

been settled. It was pure bad luck that cost the men 
their last decrease in wages seven months ago, under 
an agreement of 1922 which made a reduction contingent 
on a fall in the cost of living. The cost of living fell just 
—and only just—enough to cause the decrease, and then 
immediately began to rise again. Undoubtedly, the main 
body of the dock workers are now worse off than at any 
time for many years past. The nominal rate of wages 
has fallen from 16s. to 10s. a day in the larger ports, and 
in the smaller ports from 15s. to 9s. These would be 
low wages even if the men could rely on getting regular 
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work. But, apart from the comparatively small number 
of permanent employees who are paid a regular weekly wage, 
a full week’s work is almost unknown. Even in 1920, 
when trade was brisk, four days’ work a week was reckoned 
as the normal average ; and since then bad trade, and the 
flow of unemployed labourers to the docks, have made 
the position a great deal worse. Casual labour has not 
been so bad for a generation: all the ambitious projects 
for its elimination have ended in leaving it worse than ever. 

This question of casual labour is in reality far more 
important than the question of the rate of wages to be 
paid. For, under present conditions, if it were possible 
so to raise wages that a man could live decently on three 
days’ work a week, the result would only be to attract 
to the docks so much additional labour that each man 
would get only two days’ work, or a day’s work. The 
mere raising of the rate of wages, even if is justifiable on 
other grounds, is no solution of the problem, and will 
not even raise the standard of living of any except the 
permanent men, who are already the best off. Whatever 
is done about the rate of wages as a result of this week’s 
negotiations, it will remain necessary—and urgent—to 
deal with the problem of casual employment. 

The Transport and General Workers’ Union, which 
represents more than 90 per cent. of the men, appears to 
be well aware of this. Before applying for the advance 
of 2s. a day which they are now demanding, the Union 
leaders made every effort to get the employers to agree 
to some system of maintenance, or guaranteed wages, 
combined with a scheme of decasualisation. But the port 
employers, headed by the egregious Lord Devonport, 
seem to have refused absolutely to discuss any such plan, 
and to have announced that they would never accept it 
save under legal compulsion. This, indeed, has been their 
attitude from the first. In 1920 Lord Shaw’s Committee 
of Inquiry, which fixed the rates of 16s. and 15s. a day, 
recommended also that a scheme of maintenance and 
decasualisation should be brought into effect. The Trans- 
port Union proposed a scheme; but the Union leaders 
have never been able to get it even properly discussed. 
The employers simply reply that any such scheme is imprac- 
ticable, because it would add to the cost of handling goods 
at the docks. They will do nothing to end casual labour, 
or to prevent it from increasing. Their attitude is that 
any increase in dock charges would raise prices, and might 
cost this country its entrepét trade. 

The Union, thus rebuffed on the question of decasualisa- 
tion, adopted a double policy. It was impossible to resist 
the pressure of its half-starved members demanding an 
increase in wage rates. But the Union leaders deter- 
mined also to introduce into Parliament a plan of main- 
tenance and decasualisation in the form of a Bill. They 
would greatly have preferred to bring forward a plan 
already agreed with the employers; but, as this could 
not be done, they had to construct a Bill of their own. 
One of their members in the House, Mr. Ben Smith, has 
been lucky in the ballot for private members’ Bills, and 
the Unich’s measure will probably come up for discussion 
during the next two months. 

We do not know exactly what are the provisions of 
Mr. Smith’s Bill, or how closely they follow the lines of 
the plan put forward by the Union in 1920 for discussion 
with the employers. The central features of that plan 
were, first, a register of dock labour, designed to prevent 
the overflow to the docks of redundant labour from other 
employments, and secondly the creation of a central 
fund out of which a guaranteed wage allowance would be 
paid to registered men for days on which their labour was 
not required. This fund it was proposed to raise by a 
tonnage levy on all goods handled at the docks. Whether 


or not this is the plan now to be put forward, or precisely 
the best way of dealing with the problem, it does bring 
out clearly the two essential points which must be dealt 
with in any satisfactory scheme. 


Dock work is to some 


— 


extent intermittent by its very nature; for the arrivals 
of ships at port and the call for the dockers’ services in 
loading and unloading cannot be made absolutely uniform, 
even by the best organisation. The Port of London 
Authority, and certain other big dock employers, have 
shown that a good proportion of the work can be put on 
a permanent basis, and executed by staff men paid a 
regular wage and doing regular work; but the most 
scientific organisation of the ports will leave a considerable 
element of fluctuation in the demand for labour, due t, 
causes which are not at present susceptible of control. 

For this reason a scheme of maintenance for dock workers 
would be required even if the work of the ports, and the 
flow of labour to them, were scientifically regulated, and 
proper measures adopted, as they often are not, to ensure 
the mobility of labour from point to point. But the 
maintenance required under conditions of scientific organisa- 
tion would be on a comparatively small scale, and would 
involve only a slight charge on the industry as a whole. 
The real difficulty, which makes both maintenance or a 
guaranteed wage look exceedingly expensive and scientific 
regulation impossible, is the frequently redundant and 
constantly fluctuating supply of dock labour. 

For example, everyone who has ever studied the question 
at all knows that there are at present far too many men 
seeking work as dockers in the port of London. “ Am I,” 
asks the port employer, “ to be compelled to pay a regular 
wage to all these men, many of whom are not needed at all 
at the docks ? Let them go elsewhere; and there will be 
work enough for those who remain.” But, unless the 
docks are closed by some positive and definite scheme to 
these casual and seasonal applicants for work, it is totally 
impossible, especially in times of bad trade, to prevent the 
flow of an excessive number of men to the docks. It is 
the big industry in which an odd day’s work can most 
easily be secured, and it is absurd to expect the out-of- 
work builder’s labourer, or the casual who shifts from 
trade to trade, not to try his luck at the docks, as long 
as the chance is left open. It is absolutely essential both 
to reduce the present number of men seeking work at 
the docks, and to shut the door by which the casual, or 
the out-of-work from some other industry, at present enters 
to make the congestion worse. 

There are two big difficulties in the way. In the first 
place, many employers positively prefer the present 
system, as long as they are not called upon to bear its 
burden. It ensures them an ample supply of men who 
will rush to any place where work is to be had, without 
putting the employer to the trouble of any scientific 
organisation of labour supply at the port. We do not 
believe that this casual system is cheap, because it leads 
to inefficiency ; but it does save the employer thought 
and trouble. The only way of overcoming this attitude 
is to make the employer pay for the maintenance of the 
casual labour which he tolerates and encourages, until he 
is prepared to enter into a plan which will abolish it once 
and for all. 

The second difficulty is more serious. Men who have 
worked at the docks, even intermittently, in the past 
feel that they have a right to seek work there in the future. 
If this claim is admitted, it means that any register of 
dock labour which includes all these men will contain 
too many names, and any scheme of maintenance based 
on such a register involve maintaining an excessive supply 
of labour. But this difficulty, which is almost bound to 
arise at the first institution of any scheme of decasualisa- 
tion, is essentially temporary and transitional. Even if 
the register must be compiled on this basis at first, the 
numbers included could be rapidly contracted. The 
entry of fresh labour to the docks could be rigidly con- 
trolled, and for the most part prevented altogether until 
the proper equilibrium was reached. And men leaving 
the docks to take up work in other occupations could be 
deleted from the register, and refused readmission save 
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strict scrutiny of each case. In these ways the 
of dock labour could, within a comparatively brief 
iod, be brought down to the amount required, which 
yould, of course, depend on the degree of scientific organi- 
stion and labour mobility attained by the port authorities. 
We do not pretend that it would be as easy to administer 
such a scheme as it is to write its outlines down. But 
surely there is nothing impossible about it; and surely 
it is mere common sense. The present supply of labour 
is both fluctuating and excessive ; it ought to be stabilised 
and reduced. And some such plan as is here outlined 
is the only way we can see of achieving these results. It 
ould involve, during the transitional period, a cost for 
maintenance in excess of what the cost will be after the 
supply of labour has been brought down to correspondence 
with the need. The State might well agree to bear, not 
the whole of this excess cost, but a part of it. Casual 
labour is largely the fault of the port employers, and 
they must be given a financial inducement to scientific 
organisation. Casual labour must be made expensive to 
thm. This would best be done by a State contribution 
to the cost of the scheme, decreasing as time was given 
for the necessary port reorganisation to be carried through. 
We hope the new Minister of Labour will regard with his 
full sympathy any plan on this basis which may be brought 
forward. For if casual labour is uneconomical, from the 
standpoint even of the port employers, it is certainly so 
from that of the community. The high poor rates in the 
waterside constituencies, the bad living conditions, the 
demoralisation of the people subject to casual employment, 
are national losses which we can ill afford. We have been 
talking about the problem of casual labour at the docks 
for at least a generation; it remains as bad as ever. 
Whether there is to be a dock strike or not, it is high time 
to put an end to conditions which all who have studied 
them have long regarded as intolerable. 


LABOUR AND AGRICULTURE 


F all the home problems that face the Labour 
Government none is more tangled than that 
which meets Mr. Noel Buxton, the newcomer 

at the Ministry of Agriculture. His province extends to 
the boundaries of the Ministries devoted to Transport, 
Health, Labour and Education. If he be a man of vision 
he can assist all four to fulfil their duties and will help 
his own office at the same time; if, like some of his pre- 
decessors, he be unimaginative, he can only leave worse 
confounded the confusion that awaits him. 

People complain about the farmer, and, as a farmer, I 
know that some of these complaints are only too well 
founded. We are a short-sighted, backward, grumbling 
generation, and though we may be more honest than the 
middlemen, let us admit we lack the brains to compete 
with them ; but our sternest critics should consider how 
agriculture has been made the sport of politicians, and 
We ourselves the sport of circumstance. It is not for 
nothing that the figure of regular and casual labour in 
farmland fell by more than fifty thousand last year, more 

one hundred thousand in two years, or that the 

arable area diminished to the extent of one hundred and 
ty thousand acres. 

War brought first the invitation and finally the order 
to grow corn on soil suitable or unsuitable, yet the British 
farmer never received the world price ; sometimes he had 
to femain content with two pounds a quarter less than 
the foreigner. Then Mr. Lloyd George made the famous 

n Hall speech and empowered Lord Lee to produce 

the Agriculture Bill, which was made an Act and then 
tepealed. The Wages Board went with it; the farmers 
Tecelved a small solatium, the farm worker nothing save 
a few scholarships for his children. Later on a reduction 
m the rating was achieved, and loans for farmers were 





arranged on terms which it would be flattery to describe 
as tempting. An enquiry into the costs of distribution 
and the relation between the price paid to the producer 
and by the consumer showed that the farmer is being 
robbed directly by middlemen and indirectly by rings, 
combines and other bodies that are operating against him 
all day and every day. We know the disconcerting facts, 
but nothing has been done to improve them. The corn 
grower remains in the hands of millers and merchants ; 
the producer of beef, mutton and pork is victimised by 
the rings; he who raises fruit and vegetables is largely 
dependent on Covent Garden, a market of which the 
trading methods have been condemned in outspoken 
language ; the dairy farmer is in the hands of the United 
Dairies, a company that is remarkably efficient, is reticent 
in the matter of balance-sheets, but pays its shareholders 
12 per cent. The price of everything the farmer buys— 
and transport is an important item of expenditure here— 
is far above pre-war level, and in some cases we find con- 
ditions that must be termed grotesque. For example, the 
farmer who takes his wheat to the miller receives less for 
the grain than he must pay for its offals. There are wide 
areas in these islands where the farmers are in the pockets 
of the cattle dealers. 

Co-operation has been put forward as a panacea for the 
evils that the Linlithgow Reports have exposed to public 
view, but men with first-class brains can make more money 
by working for themselves than by assisting the co-operative 
societies, while second and third-class brains express them- 
selves in the societies’ balance-sheets. Dairying is making 
a living for those who practise it, but with the onrush of 
farmers and the increase of milk, trouble is bound to 
come ; the general tendency is to revert to grass and to 
employ one man instead of three or four. A very dubious 
trade in pedigree live-stock, from cattle down to poultry 
and rabbits, is relieving the foolish of superfluous money 
and will ultimately give them a little wisdom in exchange. 
The farm labourer is reduced to penury; he has not enough 
to buy nourishing food and warm clothing for wife and 
children. Foot-and-mouth disease has cost the country 
nearly three million pounds in two years, and unless the 
outbreaks are controlled, the time must come when the 
Treasury will express regrets that it can support the 
slaughter policy no longer. The new Minister of Agni- 
culture enters upon a realm of broken hearts and lean 
purses, of antiquated methods and congenital inefficiency 
among the rank and file. 

What will he do there? He is pledged to help the 
worker, so we may presume he will seek to restore the 
Agricultural Wages Board, but even this will not produce 
blood from stone, or adequate wages from farmers with 
one foot in the bankruptcy court. You can’t force a 
farmer to grow corn and employ a man to thirty acres 
when he can put arable down to grass and employ one to 
a hundred. You can’t turn him out; there is none to 
take his place. But you may come to the conclusion that 
rural England must grow both corn and human beings, 
that a prosperous countryside makes a market for town 
factories, that it relieves the congestion of urban centres 
and so reduces unrest. In that case you may find it 
better and cheaper, by common consent of all parties, to 
guarantee the farmer against loss on his tillage rather 
than to have grass instead of arable and urban doles in 
place of rural guarantees. In return for the assistance that 
the country may or may not be required to give, you can 
subject the farmer’s acts of husbandry to the scrutiny of 
his County Committee and call upon him once again to 
accept a Wages Board. The County Committee, its 
other work completed, may proceed to organise co-opera- 
tion within the county as a stepping-stone to the larger 
co-operation that agriculture demands. In this way a 
breath of new life and new hope will blow across the farm 
lands. The dangers of foot-and-mouth epidemics can be 
met by a simple system of insurance—every farmer to 
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contribute one shilling per head per beast and sixpence 
for every pig and sheep, the resultant premium being 
doubled by the Government in years when there is an 
outbreak, and the interest used for research into this and 
all other animal diseases, their source and their carriers. 

The proper administration of the Rats and Mice 
(Destruction) Act of 1920, and incidentally the re-estab- 
lishment of the Government’s Laboratory which can show 
large profits, would pay for all or the greater part of the 
assistance to agriculture in lean years, for the damage 
done by rats in rural England alone runs into very many 
millions annually—twenty is probably a conservative 
estimate, and beyond doubt rats have contributed to the 
spread of “ foot-and-mouth.” Even the experts at the 
Ministry incline towards this view, and certain belated in- 
structions and advice have been sent to farmers. 

Another step to be taken is indicated in the Linlithgow 
Reports. The farmer must receive a price for his produce 
that bears a fair relation to what the consumer pays, and 
rings must be stamped out ruthlessly. War taught the 
butchers and dealers to combine; they must learn that 
it is no longer permissible. Drastic measures will be 
necessary, but all combinations to buy and all resales 
subsequent to purchase must be recorded or controlled. 
If Covent Garden is a danger to the grower, if the United 
Dairy is a menace to the dairy farmer, if other bodies 
threaten the well-being of the corn grower, they must be 
brought to heel. At present they all have friends in 
high places, they pull strings, they amass fortunes at the 
expense not only of the farmer and those who work for 
or with him, but of the poorest classes of town folk. If 
they were removed, the guarantee on arable production 
might never become operative, or, if it did, for no more 
than a trifling amount that need cause no alarm, though 
we cannot forget that the companies that sell transport 
have been weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
Until they have reduced charges that put an indefensible 
tax on farm produce it will remain impossible to deal 
justly either with the farmer in the country or the con- 
sumer in the town. 

We are growing about a quarter of the wheat we 
consume, two-thirds of the barley, two-fifths of our meat 
and half of our dairy produce, so there is much leeway to 
make up. How far will more intensive farming help us ; 
what will machinery and electric power do? Draining, 
liming, better selected seed, new crop rotations, intensive 
and continuous cultivation, output for surpluses, extension 
of beet sugar production—all these are aids, and the measure 
of their potentialities calls for investigation. If the new 
Minister has faith and vision he can fulfil the promise of 
Isaiah to Israel, and England will “blossom and bud and 
fill the face of the earth with fruit.” Ss. L. B. 


EUROPEAN PRESTIGE IN INDIA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

NE of the most significant developments in Indian 
politics is the change in the attitude of the pro- 
Government English newspapers towards Indian 

aspirations. At different times during the past three years, 
some of these papers openly espoused the cause of the 
Liberal party. The Times of India went to the extreme 
length of attacking the Government of India very strongly 
when the Viceroy used his powers of certification to restore 
the double salt tax. Other papers modified their conser- 
vative policies with the inauguration of the reforms, but 
now that the Das party has swept the country at the general 
election these journals are hardening their policies once 
more. The election results have restored the position 
which generally held good before the reforms, namely, 
the Government and its European and some Indian sup- 
porters on one side and a large proportion of articulate 
Indian opinion on the other. 


The ostensible causes of the change are the lengths to 
which men like Mr. Srinivasa Sastri are going on the Ken 
question, and to the avowed obstructionist policy of the 
Das party. But there is a deeper cause which may be 
described as the awakening of the European. Official 
Europeans, both civil and military, are compelled to hold 
aloof from politics. Non-official Europeans have hitherto 
held aloof because they were too busy to bother about them, 
They are all professional and business men, most of whom 
put in much longer hours at their work than their colleagues 
of similar standing in Great Britain. They find—or rather 
until recently they found—that the strain of looking after 
important businesses and controlling large Indian staffs 
was sufficiently worrying in the Indian climate without 
taking the trouble to study the complicated politics of g 
country so completely different from their own. They 
were content to stand on one side and leave the business of 
governing to the Government, which, after all, was why it 
existed. Amongst non-official Europeans there are no 
leisured classes who might take to politics as an interesting 
occupation to pass away their spare time, nor are there 
any professional politicians. Those few European mer. 
chants who have elected to retire to Indian hill-stations 
instead of returning to the land of their birth are so cut 
off from the main currents of life as to be unable to keep 
abreast with political developments. 

It is not fair to describe the European’s attitude as 
apathetic. He was merely too busy. With the advent 
of the reforms, the European found that a definite political 
status was conferred upon him by the communal repre- 
sentation clauses of the Act of 1919, and he found, too, that 
he would have to bestir himself or else he and his interests 
would suffer. Europeans sat in the legislatures and took 
part in the debates. Many of them met and associated 
with Indian politicians for the first time and rather liked 
them. These Indians were moderate in their views (mem- 
bers of the first councils are here referred to) and were not 
too keen on making matters uncomfortable for the Govern- 
ment. Although there might be very wide differences 
of opinion on subjects such as the Indianisation of the 
services, in general Europeans and Indians agreed to differ 
very well indeed. Even when questions arose of a pro 
nounced racial character such as Kenya, many Englishmen 
in India sided with Indians. The Government of India 
took the matter up with the British Government and was 
supported in its action by a number of British newspapers 
in India. But only up to a certain point. When the 
British Government’s decision was announced they told 
Indians that they ought to accept it, if only temporarily. 
They took no part in the abuse in which extremist organs 
indulged, whilst Mr. Sastri’s violent outbursts found 
no echo amongst English people in India. It was the 
parting of the ways. The election results completed the 
fissure. Englishmen who had afforded mild support to 
Indian Moderates would have nothing to do with the 
extremist followers of Mr. Das, and the European Associa 
tion in Calcutta severely condemned the Earl of Lytton’s 
offer to Mr. Das to become responsible for the Transferred 
Departments of the Bengal Government. The English 
press, which depends upon European firms in India to 4 
very great extent for its advertising revenue, is no longer 
mildly pro-Indian. 

From many points of view this change is to be regretted. 
It was thought three years ago that in spite of the boycott 
of the councils by Mr. Gandhi and his large following, the 
reforms had ushered in an era of co-operation between 
non-official Europeans and those Indians who desired to 
see the constitution of their country develop along sane and 
orderly lines. But the failure of the Moderates to carty 
the country with them at the last elections has not alienated 
English support so much as the feeling amongst Englishmen 
that they cannot continue to co-operate with Indians ™ 
the councils whilst the latter are in the hands of avowe 
obstructionists. The result is an intensified interest ™ 
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Indian politics on the part of Europeans. They feel that 
if the Das party’s acceptance of the boycott of British goods 
at the Delhi Congress is a foretaste of what is to come, 
they can no longer remain indifferent to what is going on 
in the political world. The difficulties of Europeans are 
many. A merchant from Bombay finds it extremely irk- 
some to be obliged to leave his business and spend long 
weeks at Delhi, listening to interminable speeches in the 
Legislative Assembly, although the coming installation of a 
telephone line between the two centres may make matters 
easier for him than at present. Many large firms are making 
arrangements whereby one of the partners can put up for a 
European seat and, if elected, can be released from his 
business for legislative duties during certain seasons of the 


There is not the least doubt that unofficial Europeans can 
do good work in the councils. They can contribute balance 
and judgment to debates, which are likely to become over- 
heated, and in the event of a legislature being entirely 
captured by obstructionists they can provide a solid Govern- 
ment bloc. Europeans realise that any concessions to the 
wild men, any development likely to impair the stability 
of the Government, will put back the clock of progress in 
India for many years. This must not be taken as stigma- 
ting the Swaraj party as wild men. Like a good many 
politicians in other countries their bark may be worse than 
their bite and the responsibility of being legislators may 
have a sobering effect. But if they do attempt to put their 
obstructionist and reform-wrecking tactics into practice 
they will certainly find the non-official Englishman solidly 

inst them. 

It will be asked whether this European opposition will 
be worth much. The Europeans in India are small in point 
of numbers, but in influence, wealth and that mysterious 
word “prestige” they are powerful. It is commonly 
thought that prestige is the domination of the white man 
over the coloured. This is a fallacy spread abroad by women 
writers of Anglo-Indian novels, who have never even seen 
Port Said, and by Members of Parliament who have “done” 
India in about ten days. The European’s prestige amongst 
Indians depends entirely upon the fact that he is a “ sahib.” 
In India, as elsewhere, the courteous employer gets the best 
work out of his men. It is the qualities of courtesy to his 
subordinates, insistence upon justice between man and man, 
and infinite patience which enable an Englishman to succeed 
in India. These qualities cause Hindus and Mohammedans 
at law with each other to insist upon their cases being heard 
by English judges, and make Englishmen successful as 
political residents in Indian States, where an Indian would 
inevitably succumb to the atmosphere of intrigue which 
surrounds every petty princeling. 

European prestige will always play a great part in 
Indian politics. The educated Indian thinks much of 
the opinions of his English friends. If the Europeans 
in India will only exert themselves they can exercise a 
powerful influence on the future course of Indian 
affairs. That more intend to do so in the future is very 
evident, and is a welcome sign. It is a common sneer 
i extremist papers that Englishmen are in India merely 
for the good of their own pockets. This is very unjust, 
because every Englishman who has spent more than a few 
years in the country likes it and respects its peoples. Eng- 
lishmen are not opposed to the policy advocated by the 
extremists because the extremists are Indians, but because 
they honestly believe that the policy is opposed to India’s 

interests. On the question of tariffs, for instance, 
many English firms in India are as much in favour of a 
protectionist policy as any Nationalist. Nothing worse 
~~ be imagined for the future of India than a political 
Savage on racial lines, but the European is determined to 
a up for a sane and stable government in India—and 

knows but that future generations of Indians will 
him for it ? 

H. P. 







THE STREET PREACHER 


WO street preachers, of whom the world at large 
never heard, have died within the last few days. 
They were both called “Sammy.” One was called 
Sammy Sloan, and the other was called Sammy Thompson. 
When they died, however, the obituary notices in the local 
papers were headed: “* Death of Mr. Samuel Sloan” and 
“* Death of Mr. Samuel Thompson.” You could not have 
told from the obituaries that two of the oddest figures 
of their time had gone to heaven, and yet it is for the 
oddity of their speech, appearance, and passion that they 
will be remembered by most people in their native city. 
Of Sammy Sloan I knew little. I heard him preach 
once, indeed, but it was only occasionally that he came out 
of the mission halls and spoke at the street corners. But 
I shall always remember his laugh, which was frequent 
and infectious as he recalled the sins of his past, and com- 
pared the clothes he used to wear in his drunken days 
with the clothes he and his family could afford now that 
his soul was saved. He was taller than the crowd, dark, 
lean, with a streaming brown moustache that you would 
say had been specially created to be dipped into pints of 
porter ; and his description of the temptations he suffered 
before he was converted was given in the spirit of a divine 
knockabout comedy. He described how the furniture 
went, the clothes went, and the very boots went—* up 
the spout ”—in order to satisfy his wild craving for drink. 
“* Anything for a pint,” he said with a laugh that suggested 
that he still saw the fun as well as the sin of it. Not that 
he failed to paint the miseries of a drunkard’s home—the 
ill-furnished rooms, the wife lacking clothes and food, 
the children with holes in their boots that let in the rain. 
And, indeed, if he laughed, it was chiefly with delight at 
the comedy of the salvation of so bad a character as himself. 
He described, with his eyes shining, the new furniture in 
the house, his wife’s new bonnet, his children’s new boots, 
all the direct consequences of a drunkard’s coming to 
Jesus. “ Look at this coat,” he shouted, his face radiant with 
joy, as he caught the collar of the jacket he was wearing. 
“A fairly respectable coat, don’t you think? How much 
do you think it cost? I won't tell you: it might make 
you jealous. But do you think I would be able to afford 
a respectable coat like this if I hadn’t given my heart to 
Jesus? No, friends, only for Jesus, this coat might now 
be lying on a shelf in Kerrigan’s pawnshop, and I might 
be sitting in the cells, repenting, with a sore head.” He 
took such a manifest and childish pleasure in the wonders 
of his destiny that you could not help warming to him ; 
and it is said that he persuaded thousands of people to 
change both their faith and their lives. His laughter, 
indeed, which was the first thing passing strangers would 
notice, must have been only the public advertisement of 
an imagination that was at once passionate and poetical. 
Did he not say that for him, when he went out of his 
house on the morning of his conversion, the streets of his 
native city shouted for joy, and the island at the mouth 
of the harbour clapped their hands ? 

Sammy Thompson, though he may have succeeded, 
like Sammy Sloan, in making other people laugh, never 
laughed in public himself. ‘‘ There’s no laughing in hell, 
boys,” he would bark, turning round grimly to reprove 
some irreverent youths who had come up to listen at one 
of his street meetings. And, when Sammy Thompson 
reproved you, you stopped laughing. He was generally 
believed to be an ex-convict, and was a middle-sized man 
of heavy build with the fierce bull-dog face of a prize- 
fighter. He had close-cropped hair and a mouth that, at 
the end of every sentence, shut like a rat-trap. He did 


most of his preaching from the stone steps of a public 
building, and, pacing up and down at the top of the steps, 
he would roar in a husky voice to an audience of half-a- 
dozen as though he were addressing thousands. 


Further 
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on, other speakers were addressing from the steps immense 
and excited audiences—were abusing each other with 
opprobrious names such as “‘ Long Tom the Bubble- 
burster,” and were rousing the passions of the crowd 
for a raid on a little church into which a clergyman had 
been wicked enough to introduce Hymns Ancient and 
Modern. Sammy Thompson was so eager to save his 
fellow-mortals from hell, however, that he cared for few 
of the things about which men fight. He was a simple 
man with only one idea in his head, and, as he looked 
this way and that with knitted brows, you would have 
said that even this one idea was too much for him. He 
made long pauses between sentence and sentence, as he 
thought out some new way of making clear to a lounger 
against a lamp-post the fact that God loved him, and had 
sent His Son down to earth to die for him. If the lounger 
against the lamp-post doubted that God cared for him, 
Sammy reminded him that similar miracles of love were 
happening every day. “ Listen,” he said, jutting out 
his chin. “‘Maybe you’re married. Maybe you’re not. I 
am. I’ve often told you from these steps about my Mary 
Ann. She’s the best wife that ever a man had, and you 
might wonder what a woman the like of her could see in a 
man the like of me. Look at me,” he insisted, holding 
out his arms so that we might get a full view of him. 
“ That’s the man that Mary Ann loves,” he declared after 
a moment’s pause, and nodded in agreement with himself 
after he had shouted it. Then the blood streamed into 
his face and he raised his fist to heaven and shouted : 
“I’m the coorsest-looking character in Bloomfield, but 
—she loves me!” He walked a step or two, and, with 
another nod, added quietly and quickly, “ Mind that, now! ” 
It was the great merit of Sammy, indeed, that he always 
gave a personal expression to the gospel he preached, 
and that he was not content to repeat texts and clichés. 
He even invented his own proverbs. I heard him one 
Sunday afternoon saying: “ God never gives a man half a 
shirt. He covers his whole back.” But it was his weekly 
autobiography, rather than his epigrams, that proved him 
an artist and no mere dealer in pious formulas. One day, 
when he was preaching against hypocrisy, he suddenly 
paused as if he had remembered some horrible thing. 
“* Oh, God,” he groaned, throwing up his arms in despair, 
“here I am denouncing highpocrisy, and me wearing a 
dickey and pretending it’s a white shirt!’ And he dragged 
the offending dickey out from under his waistcoat for the 
condemnation of his hearers. On the whole, Sammy’s 
view of life was a severe one. He thought of the Devil as 
an enemy whose temptations encircle us like the air we 
breathe. He fought the Devil even in his business, which 
was that of a carrier with a small cart. He was one day 
engaged in removing furniture, when the man for whom 
he was doing the job brought out some stout bottles to 
put on the cart. Sammy looked at the bottles with horror 
and waved to the man to take them away again. “ This 
cart,” he said, “‘ belongs to Jesus Christ and Sammy 
Thompson, and there’s no room on it for the Devil’s works.” 

Sammy, indeed, had abundance of that simple faith 
which is justly said to be more than Norman blood. 
For him everything in life, down to the most trivial detail, 
was consecrated either to Christ or the Devil. He made 
it the test of everything on earth, whether it belonged to 
Christ. And he usually suspected that it did not. He 
once began to hold up as a terrible warning a young man 
whom he had seen going out of the next-door house swinging 
a cane and smoking a cigar. But even here Sammy 
paused to remind his audience of the universal test. After 
giving a picture of the young man such as suggested that 
he was going airily on his way to the Devil, he bent forward 
with flushed face and narrowed eyes and in words like ham- 
mer-blows bellowed : “I don’t mind a young man swinging 
a cane, if the cane belongs to Christ. I don’t mind a young 


man smoking a big cigar, if the cigar belongs to Christ.” 
But it is questionable whether Sammy really gave the 


young man the benefit of the doubt. He did not believe 
in smoking, and I remember hearing him relate, as a thing 
almost too horrible to mention, how he had seen a yo 
fellow and a girl walking along the road and both of them 
smoking cigarettes. He had gone straight up to them 
and warned the girl that she was letting the young map 
put hell-fire into her mouth and it was one of the successes 
of a good man’s life when she threw the half-finished cigarette 
on to the road. “ There’s no smoking in hell,” he said 
grimly, “not cigarettes, anyway.” I could sympathise 
with the girl’s nervousness, for it was by no means 
not to quail before Sammy when he looked at you as if 
he saw the Devil in your soul and longed for a tussle with 
him. I was rather alarmed myself one night when Sammy 
came into the church in which I was sitting and stared 
round at me like a boxer about to strike because another 
boy who was with me insisted on carrying on a conver. 
sation during the singing. I did not quite realise the 
danger I was in, however, till I heard that after the 
service Sammy had gone round to see the preacher and 
had said to him, “ The Devil was in the church to-night, 
and I was sorely tempted to get up and throw him out.” 
Even so, now that he is dead, I think of him not as a 
tyrannous, but as a friendly figure. None that ever 
heard him could help being moved by the news that he 
was dead and that his funeral procession was to meet at 
those cold steps that had been the scene of his triumphs 
and that over his coffin there other mouths less competent 
would try, with how small a reward, to bring heaven and 
hell before the imaginations of mortal men who think more of 
public-houses than of Paradise. Sammy, whatever you 
may think of him, knew at least that this is a wicked 
world, and he did his best to mend it. And he failed. And 
that may or may not be the end of the story. Y. ¥. 


A LONDON DIARY 


NE by one the stars sink beneath the horizon—the 
() flame-like and the light-giving ones together. 
Wilson, who has so quickly followed Lenin, was 

of the type of the great legalists, the men who, reading the 
code of our civilised life, and finding it inadequate, would 
fain add an amending clause or two. I see him described as 
of the cold idealists, the men whose love of the race yields 
them little feeling for the individual. Certainly he was a 
detached personality, and when poised, as at Paris, between 
Clemenceau, the haJf-cruel, half-genial pagan, and Lloyd 
George, the gay deceiver, he may have looked a little in- 
human. But to me, at least, he seemed of a higher deriva- 
tion than either. I saw him at the moment when his 
cause was beginning to droop, and one could see in his fine 
face the shadow of coming failure.“ But superficially he 
was animated enough, and his manner, gracious and even 
sprightly, was a pattern of good bearing. He hinted at the 
concession on the Saar, and was chafed by the growing 
opposition of the French. Paris, malicious and sceptical, 
began to behave odiously to him, as soon as it divined that 
its mind and purpose were not his. And the opposition of 
ideas was sharp and direct. ‘ Whenever I try to do any- 
thing liberal M. Clemenceau objects,” he said. Yet it was 
plain that he made a fairly sharp mental distinction between 
the Covenant and the uncovenanted peace to which he was 
brought down. He attached little importance to the 
addition—much desired by Smuts—of a parliamentary oF 
representative element to the League ; and, though he 
listened patiently to my diffidently presented case for such 
a change of basis, his mind was obviously not turned in 


that direction. 
* » » 


His honesty, his elevation of character, were beyond all 
question. The doubt which arose in one’s mind, and soon 
established itself with an uncomfortable fixity, was whether 
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his intelligence was quite “on the spot,” whether it had 
‘ed itself with sufficient thoroughness to the central 

m of the Treaty, and realised that his solution and 

that of the French were incompatible. One noticed small 
ints, such as that he neither understood nor spoke 
French, nor even possessed a touch of a French accent, and 
wondered how he would fare with such demons in con- 
troversy as Clemenceau and the people of the Quai d’Orsay. 
The later complaint of his helpers and servers was that he did 
not listen or consult enough, especially as he never seemed to 
realise what a counsellor he had lost in the wise and deeply 
attached Colonel House. Finally, summing up these faults 
or deficiencies, the impression of his lonely elevation re- 
mained and coloured one’s reading of the sad sequel of his 
career. Here, in his way, was a servus servorum Dei. Even 
if he be judged to have failed, his failure was that of the 
philosopher in politics, the saintin “‘ Vanity Fair,” not in 
the least ignoble, and with no final mark of futility upon it. 


* * * 


I have read meaner writings than the sketch of the 
new Ministry which appeared in last week’s Nation over 
the signature “ M.P.,” but not much. It would be serious 
if it could be taken as an exhibition of the intention of the 
Liberal Party towards Labour rather than as a 
vulgar caricature of it. For then one could only assume 
that Liberal principles and attitudes counted for very 
little, and that the real object was to put a rope round Mr. 
MacDonald’s neck as soon as such gentlemen as “ M.P.” 
could conveniently adjust it. This is not an inference from 
the generally temperate and helpful attitude of the Nation 
itself to the new Government, nor is it my report of the 
feeling of most Liberals whom I chance to meet. Neither 
can it be in Mr. Asquith’s thought. The Vote of Censure 
on the Baldwin Government cannot be regarded as an idle 
form, and its passage by Liberal votes carries with it an 
obligation of support for its successor. Such an attitude, 
to say the least, is incompatible with silly sneers at the 
Cabinet as one of “aged and ageing men,” “ largely ” 
made up of rich people or inheritors of fortunes. The 
main stuff of the Ministry consists of people accustomed 
from their youth to very modest living (this equally applies 
to the majority of the Cabinet), and it is the first Govern- 
ment of that type which has ever sat in Whitehall. What, 
moreover, is the point of the article? Apparently that the 
Government is too moderate. Is that its fault in Liberal 
eyes? The Liberal opposition to Socialism is, of course, 
the political fact that makes the full development of the 
Labour Programme impossible. Supposing this opposition 
arises again, this Government of aged reactionaries will be 
driven out, and “‘ M.P.,” who a few days ago was elabor- 
ating, if I am not mistaken, the constitutional theory 
that a Government forced out of office has no right to a 
Dissolution, will be directing his course to Downing Street. 
Is that a chart for the Liberal Party to steer by ? 


*” ™ * 


There is doubtless the discomforting fact that the Govern- 
ment is very popular, that it is establishing a new record 
of energy in action and the quick decision of policies, and 
that its chief, in particular, has made a singularly attractive 
appearance on the stage. Nothing could have been better 

the pleasant, adroit phrasing of the letter to Poincaré, 

or more charming than the speech at the Pilgrims’ dinner 
(which completely captured his audience), with its poetic 
feeling and easy turn of style. Fresh intellects are always 
Seen to advantage in a jaded company; but in fact Mr. 
nald’s success is the fruit of a long and studious 
Preparation of the mind, as well as of its constant recruit- 
ment by travel, and the habit of intercourse with repre- 
sentative men. There is a sense in which this Government 
s the most experienced that ever sat. Collectively it has 
& closer acquaintance with the way in which English men 
and English women live and are governed than any of its 
» and it has the further advantage of having for 


its head one of the half-dozen most accomplished figures 

in Europe. Who knows more about England than people 

like Mr. Webb, Mr. Hartshorn, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Clynes, or 

Mr. Hodges? It is this new contribution to our public 

life which many people, not wholly in sympathy with 

Labour, find both interesting and of high political value. 
. * * 

A word on the Russian recognition. It is not true that 
there has been any conflict on the matter between our 
Government and the officials. It is mot true that all sorts 
of subjects will be discussed between the two Governments, 
outside those which directly concern them. The Commis- 
sions which are to sit will debate credits, loan, debts, 
claims and treaties between Russia and ourselves, and 
nothing else whatever. It is assumed that for this purpose 
Mr. Rakovsky will act automatically as chargé d affaires 
from the moment when the deed of recognition is finally 
complete, but I think this is by no means certain. 

* * * 

There was a point of Mr. Kellogg’s speech at the Pilgrims’ 
dinner which has been less emphasized than its great 
importance deserves. This was the careful passage in 
which he declared his adhesion to a scheme for the “ arbitral 
and judicial settlement ” of international disputes. The 
American Ambassador apparently approves the method 
of a general arbitration treaty between England and 
America, compulsory in character, and forming a model— 
(this would be essential )—for general use among the nations. 
Arbitration between the two States has gone a good way 
already, but as Mr. Kellogg points out, America has not 
yet fully adhered to the World Court, though there seems 
little doubt that she will. One hopes, therefore, that the 
Government will make a more definite response to the hint 
in the Kellogg speech than (as Mr. MacDonald spoke first) 
it has as yet been able to do. There are two steps which 
America seems to be preparing to take. She is coming 
cautiously but steadily into the Super-State, the founda- 
tions of which are being laid at The Hague. And she is 
still more obviously bent on the settlement of war debts, 
as to which direct pressure on France may at any moment 
occur. 

* * * 

So the German Ambassador is not to entertain, save 
on terms which our Die-Hards approve. This would appear 
to be the vetoof the gentlemanly Post—or is it Poincaré’s ? 
The Post adds the surprising information that Frau 
Sthamer’s reception was a form of friendly salute to the 
new Government. I should say that in no quarter 
is such depreciation more distasteful than to Herr 
Sthamer’s fellow Ambassadors. London contains many 
excellent representatives of foreign Powers, none 
more respected and liked than Dr. Sthamer. This universal 
esteem has been won in a difficult hour by a display of 
personal qualities as rare—in Ambassadors as in humbler 
folk—as they are sincerely and modestly exhibited. It has 
been a victory of straightforwardness and good sense, 
enforced by a natural dignity of bearing. If, indeed, it be 
the case that Dr. Sthamer is to leave us, the newcomer 
will take over the many advantages of his predecessor's 
remarkable personal success. 

* * * 

The appeal in Tuesday’s Times of the Royal College 
of Music (not, I am sure, of the whole body of 
British musicians) in favour of a policy of strict protec- 
tion for British music, so long at least as the Empire 
Exhibition lasts, should have been addressed to Mr. 
Baldwin’s Government. The Labour Ministry will, I am 
certain, have nothing to say to it. If it is right to have free 
trade in goods, it is more right still to have free trade in 
art, and what, in any case, is the crime of the thousands of 
music-lovers who will be in London this spring that they 
should be denied access to so delightful a body of artists 
as the Vienna State Opera Company? And it is a poor 
compliment to the extremely flourishing cause of British 
B2 
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music to indulge in these pusillanimous fears of its withering 
away before the first touch of foreign competition. It is 
indeed true that the opera is not at present a flourishing 
institution with us. But that, as Mr. de Lara, with Bernard 
Shaw’s approval, said the other day, is largely due to not 
the defects of our artists, but to the costliness of the enter- 
tainment, and the neglect by most of our musical entre- 
preneurs of the growing class of musical enthusiasts with 


limited purses. 
WAYFARER. 


Correspondence 


THE CURRENCY POLICY OF THE GERMAN 
GOVERNMENT 


To the Editor of THz New STATESMAN. 

Str,—As one of the persons accused in your Berlin Corres- 
pondence printed in your issue of January 12th, I would thank 
you to permit me a few sentences in reply: 

(1) Your correspondent opines that the “ good, unsuspecting”’ 
German people are constantly being hocussed by an unscrup- 
ulous governing clique in regard to Germany’s monetary situa- 
tion. This is in my opinion not at all correct. The German 
people is quite aware—and has been made so by its own govern- 
ment—that unless we succeed to balance our budget with a 
chance to permanency and to settle in a bearable way the matter 
of reparations, the present equilibrium in our currency can be 
only a passing affair. The Government is constantly using this 
argument to support its endeavours to impose taxes of the most 
stringent kind—some even style them “ brutal and immoral.” 
There is no doubt that such taxes will very soon become law. 

Meanwhile the provisional stabilisation of our currency 
through the medium of the Rentenmark has had the beneficial 
result, to give commerce and trade a greater security, to reduce 
excessive prices, to give a more reliable basis to commercial 
calculation and to permit every householder to manage his 
own much reduced budget. This feeling of greater security 
has had a most relieving result also for the political internal 
tension. 

(2) We are further accused by your correspondent of con- 
cealing from the German public that the creation and issue 
of the Rentenmark means a further inflation. It is certain 
that the issue of new currency tokens without a corresponding 
increase in the production or accumulation of goods is an 
“inflation”? in the technical sense of the term. But another 
question is whether such an increase must work as an inflation, 
that is in the sense of the depreciation of the currency and in a 
corresponding increase in prices. This depends on other matters 
than the increase in the volume of goods. Mr. Dell says himself 
that 100 millions of Rentenmarks was quite sufficient to extin- 
guish the paper currency. This statement is not quite correct ; 
but by the issue of about 10 million pounds of Rentenmarks the 
whole inflated German currency could be converted. 

The sense of security created by the provisional stabilisation 
has among other things worked in the direction of considerably 
reducing the speed of circulation of the currency. As long as 
the mark depreciated from day to day, everybody tried to get 
rid of his marks as quickly as possible by buying stocks, goods, 
viands, etc., mostly at unjustifiably high prices, bank balances 
were not held or newly created, the note returned to the issuing 
bank, if possible, the same or the next day. Now this senseless 
rush has been considerably retarded. This necessitates a con- 
siderable increase in the volume of the currency. Before the 
war the German business demanded a circulating and credit- 
carrying medium of 4,000 to 5,000 millions of marks. It is quite 
clear that even with a considerably decreased business volume 
the German commerce cannot be carried on with a currency 
of a purchasing power of 10 million pounds (200 million gold 
marks). Since even with the gold loan certificates issued so 
far and with the 900 million Rentenmarks lent to the Govern- 
ment, the pre-war amount of circulating medium has not nearly 
been attained, we expected—and the result so far has justified 
our expectation—that the issue of the Rentenmark to the 
Government has not worked as an inflation, and we do not 
think that it will have this effect. 

The German people is no more conversant with the intricacies 
of the currency problem than the mass and bulk of any other 
nation. What General Seeckt wishes to do is to tranquillise, 


as far as justifiable, German apprehensions and to avoid a need- 
The state of 


less criticism of the Government measures. 








Germany is far from healthy and needs some considerable care, 
But no one, either in the Government or in Parliament, has the 
least intention of keeping from the public the imminent dange 
in which the country lives. Quite the contrary, the endeavour 
is to show to everybody the precariousness of the situation jp 
order to rouse that spirit of restless sacrifice that is possibly 
the only remedy for an almost desperate situation.—Yours, ete 
Dr. DERNBURG, 
Member of the Reichstag, late Minister of Finance ang 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


Berlin. 
January 27th. 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT AND EDUCATION 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Davies is no doubt right as to the intentions of 
individual members of the Burnham Committee. But no hint 
of any such intention occurs in the report ; nor was any hint, 
so far as I know, conveyed to the local authorities who were 
asked to accept the report. Rather, he might fairly claim that 
teachers (outside the London area) had a right to the bond, 
and the whole bond, until the agreed term lapses; and that 
the voluntary surrender of 5 per cent. is a sign of their willing. 
ness to share in the general fall of wages. 

For the cost of living figure did stand at 260 (not 270), and 
was rising rapidly, when the report was signed ; and it has now 
been below 180 for a long time. I do not, of course, suggest 
that an intelligent household was really hit to the extent of 
160 per cent., or that our expenses have really fallen by a 
third. The true figures depend partly on the income, partly 
on the housewife. In my own household we reckon that at 
the highest the cost rose between 80 and 100 per cent., and 
that it is now between 40 and 50 above normal. 

Mr. Davies will remember that exactly the same claim for 
a fixed wage was made by the miners before the Sankey Com- 
mission, on precisely the same grounds, and was almost con- 
ceeded. I think that Mr. Bevin in turn made the same claim 
on behalf of the dockers. In all three cases the claim was 
against public policy. Prices had to fall, or foreigners would 
not buy our goods. Wages had to fall too. In fact, the miners 
were the first and hardest hit. Public policy demanded that 
we should all share in the loss, as we had all shared in the gain. 
Rather I doubted, and still doubt, whether the remission of 
taxes was justifiable. ven fixed incomes shared in the general 
gain of lower prices, while to the manufacturer or merchant 
income-tax must be a mere flea-bite compared with wages 
and prices. 

I heartily agree with Mr. Smith that we should fix our minds 
on real wages—the food, clothes, housing, leisure, etc., which 
the wage commands—rather than on the exact number of 
pounds and shillings with their fluctuating values. But I 
cannot agree with his fundamental assumption that the real 
wage can be determined by applying the cost of living figure, 
uncorrected, to the nominal wage. Neither he nor I bought 
butter at 5s. a pound when excellent margarine was to be 
had for 8d. Since the Burnham Report was signed prices and 
wages have both fallen by a third ; but in fact the wage-earner 
is less well off. I doubt if Mr. Smith would say that teachers 
are nearly 50 per cent. better off than they were when the 
report was accepted and applied as they would be on his 
assumption ; and I think he will agree that if prices returned 
to the normal figure, and salaries were reduced by four-ninths— 
very nearly a half—teachers would in fact be seriously worse 
off than they are now. Even so, the hard cases which Mr. Smith 
points to are all, I think, the inevitable result of attempting 
(most unwisely, as I hold) to approximate the maxima of men 
and women. Necessarily the men received proportionately 
less, and the women proportionately more. But, right o 
wrong, that was the deliberate policy of the teachers. The 
total cost of salaries in London elementary schools was 2 
1913-14 £2,700,000; and the staff 19,150. In 1923-24 the 
cost is £6,150,000, and the staff 18,660. , 

So while I am almost as anxious as Mr. Davies and Mr. Smith 
that no such sudden drop should occur as was demanded by 
Mr. Wood (if it was Mr. Wood and not the Treasury) ; and while 
I judge that it would be disastrous to allow teachers’ salaries 
to fall back to the old level, I still think that a basic salary 
should be agreed towards which salaries should gradually sink 
as the cost of living smks. In fact, I want to stabilise theit 
present real wage. 

On one other point I trust I shall have their support. The 
present pension scheme was intended to be wholly State- 
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I hope it will be made so. As a contributory 
scheme it is quite indefensible. All contribute the same per- 
centage of their salary. The benefits depend, not on the total 
contributions, but on the salary of the last five years. The 
head teacher receives more, sometimes immensely more, than 
share; the assistant who remains an assistant propor- 
tionately less. Incidentally it makes men and women who are 
approaching the pensionable age doubly eager to secure higher 
and harder work just when they should be “ retiring 
fully into a deanery.” I hope that in any revision of 
salaries the pension scheme will be made—as it was meant 
to be—non-contributory. If it remains contributory, I trust 
that the benefits will be made to depend, not on the last five 
ars, but on the whole contribution.—Yours, etc., 
Loughton, G. L. Bruce. 
February Ist. 


SIR HARRY GOSCHEN AND CIVIC LIBERTY 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTesMAn. 


Sm,—In his speech to the shareholders of the National 
Provincial and Union Bank yesterday, Sir Harry Goschen 
refers to the embargo on political activities contained in the 
staff rules of the bank and the protest by the Bank Officers’ 
Guild against it. Referring to that protest he says, ‘“ We did 
not consider this letter required any answer.” True, there is 
no compulsion in courtesy, it is an amenity of civilisation, 
but the letter has to be answered even if through the channels 
of an annual speech to shareholders. 

The facts are quite simple. There is in the staff rules of 
the bank a clause categorically forbidding the staff to take any 
part in party politics and instructing them to confine their 
political activities to registering their votes in the ballot box. 
This we protest against as infringing the common rights of 
citizenship and being contrary to public policy. Sir Harry 
makes no attempt to meet our contentions nor the freely 
expressed criticism of the Press. He says that he has discussed 
the matter with the representatives of the Staff Association 
and “there was no wish to repudiate an agreement to which 
they had freely subscribed when entering the service.”” When 
did they enter the service? At the age of 16 or 17. What 
is the legal import of such a contract, quite apart from its moral 
aspect? Is not such an agreement contrary to public policy ? 
Further, the staff of the Union of London and Smith’s Bank, 
amalgamated with the National Provincial and Union Bank 
in 1918, was not party to any such agreement. 

One district committee of the Staff Association, he says further, 
discussed the matter and has passed a resolution recommending 
the retention of the rule in its present form. Has this tame cat 
organisation of the directorate fallen so low? On no count 
whatsoever can the embargo be justified, and we feel that it 
should have no place in staff rules in the year of grace 1924. 
—Yours, etc., 

F. C. CLece, 
President Bank Officers’ Guild. 
Blackfriars House, New Bridge Street, E.C. 4. 
February Ist. 


A PHONETIC ALPHABET 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 

Sm,—In your issue of January 5th “ Affable Hawk” has 
(not, I think, for the first time) drawn attention to the Poet 
Laureate’s tract on pronunciation, and has stated that in 
Mr. (now Professor) Daniel Jones’s Phonetic Transcriptions of 
English Prose *‘ the following equivalents were given as character- 
istic of careful English conversation and recommended for the 
use of foreigners.” He then gives a list, correctly copied from 
Dr. Bridges’ book, which reads as follows : 


a er 

of erv 

and ernd 
etc. 


I have since obtained a copy of Professor Jones’s book (now 
out of date and superseded by his Pronunciation of English 
and other works) and cannot find there any such list of words 
of any direction to pronounce any single one of the sounds 
im question as er. Nor does the Poet Laureate allege this of 
Prof. Jones. What he says is that Professor Jones’s book 


contains a passage from Burke with these words, and that 
weir present pronunciation according to Mr. Jones, expressed 
in Victorian spelling, 


is er, erv, etc. But Professor Jones does 








not suggest that they should be so written, nor does Dr. Bridges 
say he does. On the contrary, Dr. Bridges shows in the third 
column of his list (omitted by “* Affable Hawk,” no doubt for 
typographical reasons) that they were written in Prof. Jones's 
beok with a special symbol. Even this symbol is not to be 
used except when the words are pronounced with others and 
unstressed. The use of er to represent the sound of the indeter- 
minate vowel is due to the Poet Laureate, not to Professor 
Jones. The statement that in Professor Jones’s book these 
equivalents were given as characteristic of careful English con- 
versation, etc., is therefore misleading. 

“ Affable Hawk” admits that he finds himself constantly 
uttering this sound (which he represents by er, and Professor 
Jones by a special symbol) in again and other words, but seems 
to be ashamed of it. Why should he be? How does he think 
he ought to pronounce the first syllable of again? Like the a 
in fate, or in fat? Was it ever so pronounced? If not, what 
“* degradation of speech” is there in its ordinary pronuncia- 
tion? And would he really advise a foreigner to pronounce 
the last syllable of idea like the a in father? Would not such 
@ pronunciation sound affected and ridiculous ? 

Whether certain other vowel-sounds, such as that in 
unstressed fo, should be written with the symbol for the indeter- 
minate vowel is another question. There seems no doubt that 
even careful speakers, when talking naturally, do use that vowel, 
but it does not necessarily follow that all do, and I think there 
is much to be said for making an effort to arrest the tendency. 
As “ Affable Hawk ” says, it can only be arrested by the intro- 
duction of a good phonetic alphabet. But why does he think 
it impossible to get a new alphabet accepted ? For some years 
the teachers in all elementary schools in Scotland have been 
trained in the use of the alphabet of the International Phonetic 
Association. It has been demonstrated that children can be 
taught to read in that alphabet in far less time than is needed 
for the ordinary spelling. Not only so, but they can learn both 
systems, phonetic and ordinary, in no greater time than is 
now taken to teach them the ordinary alone. All that is 
necessary, therefore, is to teach every child in the country to 
read in a rational alphabet before he goes on to our conventional 
one. When he grows up there can be little doubt which he will 
prefer. At the same time he should be taught to hear and to 
speak—accomplishments which are now sadly neglected and 
which are very difficult to impart without a phonetic alphabet 
to fix the sounds in the mind. Not only will this tend to 
arrest the process of phonetic decay, it will tend (what is to 
my mind a more important matter) to abolish social distinctions 
and to make intercourse easy and natural between all classes. 
How does one tell whether a man belongs to one’s own class ? 
Not by his clothes, or his appearance, or even his manners: 
simply by his speech. Ifa man can speak like a “ gentleman,” 
he can pass as one, whatever his origin or occupation ; if not, 
neither clothes nor manners nor appearance will make him 
presentable. 

Do we desire the abolition of caste? Then we should co- 
operate with Professor Jones and the International Phonetic 
Association in furthering the use of a rational alphabet. I 
have hopes that “ Affable Hawk ” will do so.—Yours, etc., 

R. Grant Brown. 

10 Polworth Road, Streatham, S.W. 16. 

January 20th. 


Miscellany 


AN EXPLANATION 


LETTER appeared in the Times this week under 
the signatures of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
the retiring Principal of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and of Sir Hugh Allen, the Director 

of the Royal College of Music, on the proposed visit 
of the Vienna State Opera Company to Covent Garden 
next May. The letter began by confessing the writers’ 
reluctance to join in the controversy which the proposed 
visit has incited—but why this reluctance ? f the 
proposed visit of a foreign State Musical Organisation 
to this country is the subject of a controversy, who 
could take part in such a controversy more appro- 
priately than the heads of the two leading official 
musical organisations of this country ? The real reason 
for Sir Hugh Allen’s and Sir Alexander Mackenzie's 
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“* reluctance,” however, is not far to seek. It appears 
immediately in the second sentence of their joint 
letter, which reads: 

In common with many others we should like to hear the per- 
formances of this company, but we feel that no time could be 
less appropriate than that which is to be dedicated to the assembling 
ata at exhibition of all the best this Empire can produce for 
the delight and instruction of probably the greatest number of 
British subjects ever brought together. 

The “ reluctance ” of our two chief musical academi- 
cians is, therefore, an admission that as musicians 
they recognise that they have no business to oppose 
the visit of a body of foreign musicians. As British 
subjects, however, duty compels them to speak, 
but only “ with considerable reluctance.” This is as 
it should be. I appreciate the dilemma with which 
these gentleman are faced. How can they reconcile 
their duty as musicians with their duty as Britishers ! 
It is an unfortunate situation, and they have my deepest 
sympathy. With the ruling class of the last hundred 
years, and with that large, dull, apathetic region known 
to sociological cosmographers as the ‘middle classes,” 
who have been jointly responsible for putting these 
two distinguished Britishers in such an unfortunate 

ition, I have, however, no sympathy at all. 

Making the best of a bad job, Sir Hugh and Sir 
Alexander proceed to a eulogy of the British National 
Opera Company: 

In the B.N.O.C. we have an organisation, young in years, strong 

in personnel, brilliant in promise—a real home-grown product. 

I admire this statement, its careful sense of proportion, 
its desire for accuracy, its avoidance of any exaggera- 
tions of the B.N.O.C.’s performance, but with that 
compensating, almost delirious, “brilliant in promise.” 
Ah, Sir Hugh Allen! Oh, Sir Alexander Mackenzie ! 
What a phrase—“ brilliant in promise’?! Let me not 
belittle the B.N.O.C. Considering the state of public 
culture they have done wonders. I have heard them 
give enjoyable performances of immensely difficult 
works. They possess singers and conductors of 
talent. They have put up a fight, and although they 
have not done exceedingly or outstandingly well they 
have done well. During the present season I have 
heard an atrocious performance of The Magic Flute 
under Mr. Julius Harrison. Insufficient rehearsal would 
account for the lack of finish, the rough crudity of the 
singing and playing, but it is hardly an excuse for 
Mr. Julius Harrison’s rendering of the overture. 

It ought to have been impossible for Mr. Harrison to 
have allowed the orchestra to give such a dull, slovenly 
erformance. But does Mr. Harrison understand The 
Magic Flute? Where was Mozart’s demoniacal clang ? 
Certainly not where it should have been in the Queen 
of the Night’s famous aria. This should be sung with 
diabolic verve. It is satanic music, a magical incanta- 
tion, and it knocks flat all the mock magicians of music. 
It is sad to hear a conductor fail in his duty to a com- 
oser. He should always have in his mind as he mounts 
is rostrum that he has a revelation to make. Here, 
again, my sympathy is stirred. To whom is Mr. Julius 
Harrison to make his revelation? To Clapham, 
Balham, Muswell Hill, Highgate, Wimbledon and 
Putney! No, Mr. Harrison, fortunately it is not to 

these self-satisfied bourgeois masses that you have to 
make your revelation, but to an isolated being here 
or there in that vast auditorium who can hear and under- 
stand, although you will have done something to the 
others also. To Mr. Harrison’s credit may be put a 
quite enjoyable performance of Tristan and Isolde. 
But there is no need to examine the B.N.O.C.’s pro- 
ductions in detail. It is enough to say that no one 
has even suggested that the B.N.O.C. should give 
an exchange season in Vienna. 

That the conductor, the executive musician, has a 
revelation to make, that it is the sole reason of his 
being, is not to be doubted. We have lately been 








enjoying the visit to London of Herr Wilhelm Fur. 
wangler, the successor of Arthur Nikisch at Leipszig, 
Herr Furtwangler conducted at the last Philharmonic 
Society’s concert a programme of Handel, Strausg 
and Brahms. His conducting of Strauss’s Don Jug, 
was a revelation of its romantic and sentimentg| 
beauty. The Handel (Concerto Grosso in D Minor for 
Strings) was a revelation of a different sort, it was g 
revelation of the coarseness and perfunctory inexpres. 
siveness of the playing of this type of music by our 
average English conductor. The Brahms was no 
revelation. Here, for the first time, I thought Her 
Furtwangler lost sight of the whole in its parts. At the 
following London Symphony Concert, however, I had 
a real revelation. I heard for the first time in my life 
a completely satisfactory interpretation of Beethoven's 
C Minor Symphony. I say interpretation, not _per- 
formance, for the orchestral playing was by no means 
perfect. I have heard this Symphony dozens of times, 
as every musical amateur has. I thought I knew all 
about it, and I have even had the audacity to say 
that the last movement was a proof that Beethoven 
could not build up a really satisfactory orchestral 
climax. Well, after hearing Herr Furtwangler’s ren- 
dering I take that back. I eat my own words, 
Beethoven, as might have been expected, knew better 
than I what he was doing. I should have been able 
to understand, but I didn’t thoroughly understand 
until Herr Furtwangler showed me. His interpreta- 
tion was in no way superficially startling. He took no 
liberties with the tempi, he gave a perfectly straight- 
forward performance, but a performance in which I 
heard lots of things that I never heard before. 
The chief difference between this and other renderings 
I have heard was in the phrasing of the strings and 
the wood-wind. I have often heard renderings of this 
symphony which made me feel how dramatic and over- 
whelming were its ideas, but I never before heard 
one that made me feel how perfect was its workmanship. 
Here, then, is a complete justification of Herr Furt- 
wangler, and it provides us with the obvious reason 
for welcoming the visits of foreign artists. We do not 
know everything. We do not even know how little 
we know, and if we keep strictly to ourselves we shall 
never know. I feel that a visit from the Vienna State 
Opera Company is a national need. I feel that however 
deplorable it may be that we have not got a State 
Opera Company at all, and however politic it might 
be to attempt to disguise our beggary behind the 
B.N.O.C., we had far better expose ourselves to the 
world’s ridicule during the forthcoming British Empire 
Exhibition. The British Empire Exhibition will find 
us without a National Opera Company, without a 
National Theatre, without Shakespeare, without drama 
and without music. Instead, we shall have the 
Stadium and the echoes of the Football Association 
Cup-ties or Cup-finals. I should like to draw the 
attention of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. J. R. 
Clynes to this phenomenon. It is a very pretty one. 
I will present my readers with another to keep it 
company. Last Saturday Covent Garden Opera House 
was sold out for a performance of La Bohéme. The 
house is probably never more than half-full for The 
Valkyrie, Siegfried, Tristan and Isolde and The Magic 
Flute. The management does not even attempt to 
give Rhinegold and The Twilight of the Gods. It has 
ublicly stated that the Russian — do not pay. 

hy cannot the B.N.O.C. give the Ring in its entirety 
as its composer intended it to be given ? Why cannot 
it give those magnificent works Boris Godownoe, 
Coq d'Or, Khovantchina? Why cannot it give Pelleas 
and Melisande and Don Giovanni? Because the 
London public only goes to the opera on @ Saturday 
night. It goes out once a week, and it does not care 
where it goes. I stood and watched the suburbs 
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rolling up to Covent Garden last Saturday night in 
their Standards, Sunbeams, Rovers, Beans, Morris- 
Cowleys, Morris-Oxfords, Wolseleys and all the other 
kinds of two and four seaters for the middle-classes, 

as I looked at them I understood why we have 


no National Opera, no National Theatre, no drama, 


no music. 
W. J. TuRNER. 


Theatre 
SUGAR AND SALT 


HE Eternal Spring, in which Mr. Dennis Eadie has 
chosen to make his reappearance at the Royalty 
Theatre after a considerable interval, is not an 

exciting play. We have heard this professor’s love story 
before. However, it serves an obvious purpose. There 
comes a time in the life of every actor and actress when 
some such play is needed. Youth leaves all of us before 
our appetite for loving, and the actor on the stage and 
his contemporaries in the audience will, sooner or later, 
be at one in desiring that youth shall be no longer served. 
Have not the. experience, the wisdom, the kindliness of 
advancing age their charms also? Is not youth crude, 
ridiculous and selfish ? And besides, when one can make 
love so naturally and urbanely, is it not a pity to waste 
one’s gifts? Actors and audiences are agreed that it is. 

But why should the middle-aged lover so invariably be 
a professor? Have not barristers and engine drivers and 
shopkeepers an eternal spring in their hearts also? And 
why must the middle aged always be rewarded with the 
young? Can it be that a suspicion remains that, while 
age may deserve the prize, youth must be still the prize 
itself? These are questions that one cannot satisfactorily 
answer. What one knows beforehand is that where a middle- 
aged man is to be treated sympathetically as a lover, he 
will be an unworldly professor, and his reward will be a 
sweet and incredibly innocent young girl only just 
emerging from her teens. 

The Eternal Spring follows the conventions faithfully in 
all respects. We are even told several times that Stephen 
Gretton is terribly careless in his dress and that his hair 
wants cutting, though it is true that Mr. Dennis Eadie 
shirks any attempt at slavish realism in this case. But 
for the rest he is the stage professor to the life. This 
professor is forgetful and grumpy. No thought of love 
has ever passed through his head. He marries his fair 
young secretary, because his sister informs him that people 
are talking and because he wants to retain her services. 
He never notices how she is dressed. And if his young 
nephew, the usual stage libel on a young poet, had never 
made love to her, we might be permitted to doubt whether 
he would ever have woken up to the fact that she was 
desirable at all. When he does wake up he nearly strangles 
the poet and manliness is satisfied. 


There is also Pan—that is to say, there is a statue of 
him which gives the friend of the family a chance of airing 
his mythology, and shedding a slight mystical glow over 
the whole proceedings. This note is also intensified by 
the fact that at emotionally significant moments we have 
an accompaniment on the pan-pipes “ off.” 

It is, in fact, an entirely conventional English play, 
at once luke-warm, honourable and friendly. Mr. Dennis 
Eadie acted very well. He has an extremely good voice 
4 employs it naturally. His gesture was never forced. 

€ was always quietly tepid and a perfect gentleman. 
Miss Faith Celli, as the youthful prize, was very pretty and 
sweet, but her innocence hardly seemed unsophisticated. 

Mr. Somerset Maugham has roots in another and better 
English tradition, that of the Restoration stage. There 
‘Sa hard intellectual core to the best of his jokes that 


makes them often lastingly satisfactory. Unfortunately 
he seems to be about the laziest dramatist in the world, 
and is thus incapable of filling any one play with the best 
that is in him. The Camel’s Back, at the Playhouse, is a 
typical Maugham play. There is, for example, a half- 
truth of the theatre that the first ten minutes of a play 
do not matter in the least, that, in fact, the only fatal 
mistake one can make during that time is to raise the hopes 
of one’s audience too high. It is a half-truth, and it is 
typical of Mr. Maugham to accept it as a whole one. The 
first ten minutes of his play is so silly that if one did not 
know Mr. Maugham’s little ways, one would feel tempted 
to walk out. After that, except for occasional thin patches 
and some silly jokes about the telephone service, and such 
like subjects for the humours of the popular comedian, 
he is at the top of his form. 

He has some admirable characters and the wit of each 
is highly individualised. His dialogue is bright and 
unexpected. He knows just when to keep a scene short 
and when to make the most of a ludicrous situation. At 
his best his appeal is purely to the intelligence, and the 
only moments one fears for him are the moments of feeling. 

In The Camel’s Back such moments are fortunately 
few. The play is delightfully light, heartless and un- 
bothered by reality. Its plot is of the thinnest, being 
merely concerned with a wife’s success in calling her 
husband to heel again after he has shown signs of 
laying down the law contrary to her more sensible 
wishes. To gain her ends she adopts the old 
method of pretending an infidelity she has never com- 
mitted. But she pretends very amusingly, and her casual 
reply when he begins to rave at her for her faithlessness of 
** Good Lord, I should never have told you if I thought you 
would take it like that,” is worth a hundred epigrams. 
That, in fact, is Mr. Maugham’s strong suit throughout. 
It is not that he is so much wittier, verbally, than most 
modern dramatists, though he is a considerable wit. What 
is more important is the ability he has for making fun out 
of the differences in the mental attitudes of his characters, 
It is funny that the old mother, who has lived among 
** perfectly respectable ladies and gentlemen ” all her life, 
should now insist on living at the ** Oxford Palace Hotel.” 
It is funny that the wife should pretend to be so surprised 
at her husband’s horror at her conduct. It is funny that 
the cook should turn out such an engaging minx with such 
a tolerant view of the proprieties. In fact the only two 
characters in the play who are not funny are the slangy 
youngsters with their “old beans” and everyday modernity. 

It was well acted, Miss Madge Titheradge as the wife and 
Miss Nina Boucicault as the mother both being charming. 
But the real pleasure of the evening consisted in one’s 
realisation that here was a man who could write a brilliant 
play. True, he had not quite done so. True also, he has 
never quite done so. But at any rate, he had written some- 
thing which kept one laughing contentedly, and always hope- 
ful of something fresh throughout the whole evening. Though 
lazy, he is not weary. If only he would settle down to 
rely on his brains, and refuse the first easy joke that came 
to hand, he might at any moment step out of the rank of 
competent dramatists into that of the few English writers 
of comedy. He has the right kind of mind. He sees his 
characters comically, and is not afraid of being labelled 
by the sugary as a cynic. But successes come to him so 

easily that I suppose it would be ridiculous to hope for 
much more than we get. Even that is an oasis. 

Two plays are being produced at Cambridge this term which 
are likely to be of interest outside the University. The 
Greek play is The Birds of Aristophanes. This will be 


acted at the New Theatre, from February 26th to March Ist, 
and on the afternoons of the 28th and Saturday the Ist. 
And the Marlowe Society are giving The Duchess of Malfi 
on the evenings of the 5th to the 8th and the 10th to the 
12th of March, with a matinée on Saturday the 8th. 
RaLtpn WRIGHT. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE discreet bow-window in Ebury Street had not 
arrested my steps asI passed it, although I had 
Conversations in Ebury Street (Heinemann. £2 2s.) 
under my arm, and what should have been more delightful 
than to discuss the book with Mr. George Moore him- 
‘self? Yet I passed by. In the Mall I stopped to consider 
returning, but felt again an inhibiting premonition. Of 
what ? I will amuse myself, I said obeying it, in Mr. 
Moore’s own manner, and reflect very slowly and carefully 
upon this strange reluctance. Strange it was, for could I 
not have told him that I had enjoyed many charming 
moments of literary pleasure while reading his book? 
Besides, had I been obliged to add that the criticism in 
Conversations had fallen far below the interest of the 
criticism in Avowals, was not Mr. Moore the one author 
of my acquaintance who really could discuss what he had 
just written with literary detachment ? How often had 
I been struck in the course of colloquies, certainly 
less urbane and Landorian than those recorded in 
the book but held in that very room, by this surprising sus- 
pension of vanity in him just at the very point where 
men much less vain invariably grew touchy. No crafts- 
man ever forgot himself more completely in his work. 
Issuing late at night into Ebury Street I had often said to 
myself: ‘*‘ Now I know where to go when I want to be 
reminded that the art of writing is important.” 
oa a oa 

I had an excellent excuse, too, for calling, for I crossed the 
pages of Conversations in Ebury Street myself, though only, 
I am sorry to say, as the most negligible and futile of 
those interlocutors who attempted to put in a good word 
for the work of Thomas Hardy. Still it was an excuse, 
and I wanted, too, to lodge a gentle protest at being made 
to say in the book that Landor’s Pericles and Aspasia 
was the noblest work in the English language. And yet I 
had passed by. Why? Alas! I could not, in his own 
manner, luxuriously delay coming to a conclusion. No 
sooner had I asked myself the question than pat the answer 
came: “Yes, he is sublimely, almost monotonously, 
detached from his own stories, but what a bate he gets 
into over his estimates of other writers.”” There’s the rub ; 
I shall have to listen to conclusions to which I cannot 
come within miles of assenting, while my respect for the 
artist will withhold me from the relief of shouting, ‘“* Bosh ! ” 

* * * 

In the book I had just been reading Mr. Moore, Mr. 
De la Mare and Mr. Freeman are discussing what is the 
test of pure poetry, and Mr. Moore suggests that 
they should compile an anthology. What is his criterion ? 
That a true poem is something which a poet creates outside 
his own personality. Passing the vagueness of such a test, 
for whatever a man creates is coloured by his personality, 
it is clear that Mr. Moore means that subjective poetry is 
not “true poetry,” because Mr. De la Mare then observes 
that “many of the most beautiful poems in the language 
would have to be barred—Shelley’s Lines Written in 
Dejection in the Bay of Naples, for instance. But it is 
when Mr. Moore turns to explaining where he will find, 
and where he will not find examples of true poetry that 
his reader—and if the reader, how much more his listener 
—will find himself thrown into a state of incredulous 
dismay. ‘“ Milton does not abound in objective poetry, 
Pope still less, but we shall find several poems that 
come within our definition in the Songs of Innocence, 
none, I am afraid, in the Songs of Experience.” Imagine 
a respectful visitor and literary admirer, many years his 
junior like myself, being left with a statement like that on 
his hands. Milton a subjective poet ! who with the excep- 
tion of few brief restrained references to his own feelings 
as a blind and lonely man, is the most objective poet in 


— 


English literature, unless you range beside him—coulg 
my ears have deceived me just now ?—Pope or Dryden, 
* * * 


Mr. Freeman is then made to remark: “ We shall find 
very little in Keats,” and Mr. De la Mare to add: “] 
doubt if we shall find anything ” (I suspect this attribution) ; 
while Mr. Moore continues: “ Keats never attracted me. 

. I think of him too frequently as a pussy cat on a 
sunny lawn.” Imagine your feelings if a venerable writer, 
for whom you had an admiration which prevented you from 
being visited by the humour of Ham, told you that what 
strikes him most about Keats is a resemblance to a curled 
and comfortable cat. 

“ * * 

What is the explanation? The reader will find it in a 
confession recurring in Mr. Moore’s later personal works 
that he has lost the power of reading. I doubt if he ever 
possessed it. On page 175 you will find a reference to 
** Augustus.” We are given only one remark of his, but, 
as in the case of the one recorded utterance of Juliet’s 
nurse’s husband, it makes us wish to know more of the 
speaker. Whenever Mr. Moore used to expound a general 
idea, “ Augustus,” after listening to him, invariably 
asked: ‘“* What about the poor chap in the café ? ”—for 
his joke was to assume that Mr. Moore was entirely café 
educated. Substitute conversation educated, and there is 
much point in the joke of “ Augustus.” Now education 


by conversation leaves a good many gaps. Nothing 
is more characteristic of Mr. Moore than his dis- 
covering the Bible and the Sentimental Joumey 


when he was past sixty, and his amazement at the density 
of a world which had not drawn his attention to their 
merits. He has an independent, whimsical, creative mind, 
and the truth is he has always read to stimulate his own 
talent. The writer who helps him most is  conse- 
quently exalted above all others. At the moment 
it is Landor; some years’ back it was Flaubert. 
This is, of course, not only legitimate but wise in a 
creative writer, but it is not a proceeding which trains 
the critic, who must yield himself to an author and not 
follow his own fancies across the page or hunt for corrobora- 
tions of his own literary methods in it. Mr Moore laughs 
at me for being anxious about his literary education and 
for writing “a long, pathetic letter,” urging the merits 
of Thomas Hardy. I am sure the pathos was not mis- 
placed. He changes his view of authors when his own 
work takes a new direction. He once dismissed Stevenson 
as merely the smartest young literary buck in the Burlington 
Arcade; now he speaks of his “ radiant page,” for Mr. 
Moore happens to be now far more interested in the craft of 
constructing sentences. He has read Thomas Hardy in the 
spirit in which he read Newman, when it was theoretically 
necessary to discover that Newman could not write. 
Of course, Newman is a good writer. But Mr. Moore 
discovered some weak sentences in the Apologia and cried : 
“There you are!” The results of this method are natu- 
rally surprising. I might apply it with the same results to 
Mr. Moore himself, to Pater, to Landor. I recollect an 
unfortunate sentence or two in The Confessions of a Young 
Man—one comes back to me about a piano leaning its 
melodious mouth towards a lady; Pater was not happy 
when he described Marius as being “ always as fresh as 
the flowers he wore,” a phrase more suitable to a society 
paragraphist ; Landor’s monumental skittishness is often 
utterly unworthy of him. He is, of course, absolutely 
without literary snobbishness. In this book he draws 
attention to a delicious passage in Agnes Gray, where one 
vulgar little girl appeals to her sister to bear her out that 
she looked beautiful at the ball. ‘ Middling,” replies the 
younger. We are grateful to Mr. Moore for pointing out 
the delightful quality of that bit of dialogue, but when he 
goes on to declare that Wuthering Heights is poor compared 


to the novels of Anne Bronté, gratitude is not what we feel. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


gngland,my England. By D. H. Lawrence. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
Horses and Men. By Suerwoop AnperRSON. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


The Best Short Stories of 1923: English. Edited by E. L. 
O’Brien and Joun Cournos. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


The mode of living in different countries, and the various views 
with which men travel in quest of new scenes, having been talked 
of, a learned gentleman who holds a considerable office in the law, 

: tiated on the happiness of a savage life, and mentioned an 
instance of an officer who had actually lived for some time in the 
wilds of America, of whom, when in that State, he quoted this 
reflection with an air of admiration, as if it had been deeply philoso- 

ical. “Here am I, free and unrestrained, amidst the wide 
magnificence of Nature, with this Indian woman by my side, and 
this gun with which I can procure food when I want it: what 
more can be desired for human happiness It did not require 
much sagacity to foresee that not a sentiment would be per- 
mitted to pass without due animadversion. Johnson: Do not 
allow youself, Sir, to be imposed upon by such gross absurdity. 

It is sad stuff; it is brutish. Ifa bull could speak, he might as 

well exclaim: ‘‘ Here am I with this cow and this grass, what 

being can enjoy greater felicity ?” 

The admiration with which I regard the works of Mr. D. H. 
lawrence would, I am aware, appear to many a foible and a 
prejudice for which, like the learned gentleman who held a 
considerable office in the law, I deserved animadversion. But 
after reading the ten stories collected under the title, England, 
My England, I remain unrepentant. Mr. Lawrence writes 
with greater vigour and intensity of imagination than any other 
living English novelist. And in face of what seems to me such 
extraordinary talent, I am reminded of another of Dr. Johnson’s 
comments on Rousseau: “ A man who talks nonsense so well, 
must know that he is talking nonsense.’ But the frequency 
with which books bearing Mr. Lawrence’s name have been 
appearing during the last year tempts one to wonder whether 
some of them are not school-pieces, or the works of a deutero- 
lawrence. The books on psychology, the greater part of 
Kangaroo and the remarks on the Third Person of the Holy 
Trinity which are to be found in the current Adelphi, would be 
satisfactorily disposed of by this hypothesis, and we could admire 
his better work while forgetting its full implications. But 
if the two Mr. Lawrences co-exist in the same body, which of 
them will knock the other out? 

The stories in England, My England, are extremely good, 
as good, I think, as those in The Lady-Bird, and at first revived 
one’s hope of their author’s future. The artist seemed to be 
trouncing the gospeller after all. But I believe they appeared 
in America some while ago, and I regretfully suspect them of 
being written before the deutero-Lawrence works. The char- 
acters are rarely dark and hardly ever naked; while their 
ganglions—though very active, no doubt—are not actually 
mentioned. The surprising reactions of the characters are 
not rationalised, and we can take them at their face value as 
dramatic, romantic and inexplicable imaginations. 


It is the present unhappiness of man to be gregarious, but not 
sufficiently so. Biologists, I believe, look forward to the time 
when our posterity will be as perfectly organised as a swarm 
of bees or a colony of ants, when the unit will no longer be the 
individual, and when man will have no existence apart from 
the society to which he belongs. Presumably this would make 
for happiness. The ant and the bee are, I suppose, as content 
with their dependent position as are our fingers and our toes. 

hon-gregarious creature is also, one imagines, untroubled 
by vague aspirations towards union. But man is pestered by a 
gregarious instinct which can never be properly assuaged. He 
is torn between his conflicting impulses, and even if he is prepared 
entirely to surrender his individuality, he cannot, except perhaps 
i religion, attain entire absorption : 
Yes, in the sea of life enisled 
We mortal millions live alone. 
The most obvious and the most usual method of attempting 
to bridge the gulf is sexual. Here is an impulse which drives 
us apparently into the closest connections with our fellows, 
s00n it appears that no one can either possess or be possessed, 

t the most violent, passionate and entire love is after all an 
illusion, and that contact has been established not with another 
uman being but with an extension of one’s own imagination. 
Such love, however highly intellectualised while remaining 

» Temains probably the best satisfaction to which we 
‘an at present attain. It is ephemeral and illusory, but it 
seems for the while to elevate us to ideal heights. The gregari- 


ous, as well as the sexual, instinct isappeased. But Mr. Lawrence 
will have none of this. He would have us follow the sexual 
instinct in its first simplicity, and the more irrational its working 
seems, the better he is pleased. All our actions result from our 
instincts, but it is the office of the intellect to direct and to 
compose, as best it may, their contending forces, and to divide 
the total amount of our energies among them in the way that 
makes for least waste and most harmony. Mr. Lawrence, 
as far as I can understand him, would divert all our force to 
the satisfaction of the sex-impulse, and leave the instincts of 
self-preservation and gregariousness unassuaged, though I 
believe it is the latter which is causing all the trouble. But in 
his view if it is to act at all, it is not to be in the form of humane- 
ness or altruism, but as a conspiracy between members of one 
sex to help each other against members of the other. A little 
enquiry into the facts of savage life has shown it to be most 
complicated and unpleasant, hedged with irrational prohibi- 
tions, and generally quite unlike the simple or Arcadian exist- 
ence imagined by the contemporaries of Rousseau. So our 
modern Romantics in their journey back to Nature are forced 
to go further for their Golden Age, and to take as their models 
either Paleolithic men, whose habits can fortunately still be 
idealised because we know so little of them ; or else the beasts, 
with the advantage that their states of mind are entirely outside 
our experience. Mr. Lawrence’s new stories leave a hundred 
exciting images in our minds; almost every paragraph holds 
some heady phrase ; every story makes its effect and seems the 
inevitable fruit of a potent and spontaneous impulse. So, 
though I will agree with any condemnation of the brutish 
philosophy behind his work, yet I protest that Mr. Lawrence 
is a great imaginative writer, and that you can take pleasure 
in these stories as you would in powerful examples of negro 
sculpture, regardless of the hideous rite’ which brought them 
into existence, and which often give to them a patina of human 
blood. 

Mr. Sherwood Anderson is so close an American counterpart 
of Mr. Lawrence that many of these remarks apply equally 
to him. He has more reason for his violence, the civilisation 
against which he reacts being probably more intolerable than 
anything Mr. Lawrence has had to put up with ; and his remedy 
is less barbarous or, at any rate, less defined. The ugliness of 
life in the cities of the Middle West drives him to a despair 
which only intimate human contact can relieve. He has the 
same passionate need to come into touch with people as Mr. 
Lawrence, but his attempts to do so are conscious and do not 
result in the same nervous exasperation: nor does he shy, as 
Mr. Lawrence does, at the more normal ways of satisfying 
this impulse. The stories in Horses and Men are as superior 
to Many Marriages as England, My England to Kangaroo. 
Mr. Anderson’s imagination is less ardent and his style is very 
bleak in comparison. He seems to write much less spontaneously, 
but he writes exceedingly well. Indeed, he is, I think, the 
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only living American novelist whose prose it is often a pleasure 
to read. But he annoys most people, just as Mr. Lawrence 
does, by writing stories that have little or no connection with 
any ordinary experience. He, too, is pursuing creatures thought 
to live in the deepest waters, and when he tells us of strange 
tentacled beings, blind or armed with eyes the size of cart- 
wheels, we are tempted to dismiss such stories as fishermen’s 
tales. But I would beg you to listen also to him; again, not 
because he has a message, but because he puts before you 
bizarre and unexpected things. His philosophy may be as 
distasteful to you as Mr. Lawrence’s, but it never becomes 
very explicit, and though often I do not understand him, though 
he seems to be looking for Truth at the bottom of a most un- 
likely well, he, too, is a serious artist. His stories have life ; 
they exist, they interest, they excite. 

To appreciate fully the value of these two books of stories 
we have only to read The Best Short Stories of 1923: English. 
This collection has evidently been made with the greatest care, 
and I do not suppose a better representative anthology could 
be arranged. But what dreary machine-made flowers most 
of them are, like the white plaster blossoms that you see under 
glass domes in cemeteries. Many have already appeared in 
book form. Katharine Mansfield’s The Fly and one of the stories 
from England, My England are included. Of the others the 
most remarkable is Captain Sitwell’s The Machine Breaks Down. 
The hero—for once the word is appropriate—is drawn with a 
mixture of malice and sympathy like that in Mr. Beerbohm’s 
best caricatures, and like them (but unlike most portraiture in 
fiction) it can be thoroughly enjoyed by those who have not the 
privilege of the original’s acquaintance. Captain Sitwell 
enters the lists of fiction accoutred in very handsome harness : 
he has wit, gusto, a nice feeling for words, an educated sense 
of period, a beautiful width of reference and association and a 
fine, bulbous, observant eye. To read his story is a consolation 
as well as an entertainment. It reminds us that life can, after 
all, be rather an agreeable business. 

RayMOND MorTIMER. 


“A DARK AND FOREBODING FUTURE” 
Poland and Peace. By Count A. Skrzynski. Allenand Unwin. 6s. 


Count Skrzynski was until quite recently Foreign Minister 
of Poland and was personally responsible for the present “ settle- 
ment” of the eastern frontiers of Poland. He has written 
this book with the object of destroying the idea that the policy 
of the new Polish State is in any way militaristic or aggressive, 
of helping the people of Great Britain to understand Polish 
ideals and difficulties and of promoting a genuine and practical 
entente between the two countries. It is an object with which 
we have the most sincere sympathy, and the book itself is a 
very able and honest piece of work ; but whether it is likely to 
achieve its aim is another question. 

Of the sincerity of Poland’s desire for peace Count Skrzynski 
very easily convinces us. When he assures us that “ Poland will 
never attack Germany” and that “it is inconceivable that 
Poland will ever violate” her present frontiers with Russia, 
we have no more difficulty in accepting his word than we should 
have in accepting an assurance from M. Poincaré that he has 
no intention of permanently annexing to France any territory 
on the Eastern bank of the Rhine. Having achieved the 
territorial position she has achieved Poland would indeed be 
mad if peace and security were not the foremost, or indeed the 
sole, object of her foreign policy. We are convinced, therefore, 
by Count Skrzynski’s statements—but without being in the least 
degree reassured. 

For the truth is that the position of Poland is precarious 
in the extreme. It is scarcely conceivable that she can retain 
her present frontiers even for a decade. The facts are stated 
so clearly and honestly in this book that it is unnecessary to 
refer to any authority. Poland has managed to incorporate 
within her boundaries vast areas to which she has scarcely 
the shadow of an ethnographical claim. She has got a vital 
part of Upper Silesia which the plebiscite showed to be pre- 
dominantly German, she has annexed a large section of Lithuania, 
including its ancient capital, and she has taken (Count Skrzynski 
tells us) one-third of “*‘ White Russia,” two-thirds of Polesie, and 
the western part of Volhynia, not to mention the whole of 
Eastern Galicia, where, outside Lemberg, there is scarcely a 
Pole to be found. These latter territories, inhabited, according 
to Count Skrzynski, by six and a half million Russians were 
necessary to Poland as “land reserves for the purpose of 





ee 


colonising the surplus of her population.” They contain 
besides forests and mines and oil ‘“‘ which make this area 
important for Poland.” The author naively adds that the main 
problem is as to 
how the (Polish) population can be guaranteed a means of 
using this area for national expansion and on the other hang 
how these minorities can be reconciled to this process, 


A problem indeed! But not a problem for which he mug 
expect to gain very much help or sympathy in Great Britain 
As to Eastern Galicia it is true that it is inhabited by a 
practically homogeneous population of Little Russians (Ukrajp. 
ians) but it is necessary to Poland in order that she may maintain 
contact with her ally Roumania! In short it is hard to imagine 
a franker defence of unadulterated “ imperialism ” than is ty 
be found in this book. 

Count Skrzynski recognises that as far as her eastern frontier, gt 
any rate, is concerned “* Poland stands alone and isolated, rely; 
only on her own power to face a future which is dark and for. 
boding.” Therefore, he argues, she is bound to maintain g 
very large army, and British public opinion should recognig 
this and not suspect her of aggressive designs when her only 
desire is for peace and the preservation of the status quo. She 
is in a very difficult position; of her frontier “ seventy-five 
per cent. may be regarded as permanently menaced, 
per cent. insecure, and only five per cent. safe.” (What 
commentary on the results of the Treaties of Versailles and 
Riga!) Moreover all Poland’s neighbours, according to Count 
Skrzynski, unaccountably dislike her—Czechs, Germans, White 
Russians, Lithuanians, Ukrainians are banded together in an 
anti-Polish conspiracy. What alternative has she but to maintain 
the largest army she can possibly support ? 

In sum, it may be said that this book presents an almost 
terrifying picture of the fundamental instability of the territorial 
‘* settlement ” which has been arrived at in Eastern Europe. 
The only hope is that substantial readjustments may presently 
be made without recourse to actual warfare ; and the possibility 
of any such peaceful solution of the problem seems to depend 
mainly on the ability of the author of this book and of other 
Polish statesmen to realise that in their task of defending the 
utterly indefensible frontiers which for the moment they 
have succeeded in drawing on the map of Europe, they can 
count on very little sympathy from the rest of the world and 
certainly no active assistance at all. Even France could not 
go far in defence, for instance, of the Polish claim to Eastern 
Galicia. We all wish Poland well and want to see her established 
as a prosperous independent nation, but as long as the ideas 
expressed in this book are generally accepted in Warsaw, 
there seems little hope of that. Count Skrzynski’s policy can, in 
our view, lead only to disaster and not improbably, within the 
next ten or twenty years, to a fourth partition, 


RICHARD JEFFERIES 


The Story of My Heart. By Ricuarp Jerrerres. With 90 
wood engravings by Ersersert Waite. Duckworth. 
10s. 6d. 


We have heard very little of Wild Life in a Southern Counly 
and the Gamekeeper at Home since Green Mansions became 
one of the tests of a pure literary mind. Jefferies appears to 
be forgotten, though Nature Study is now frequent in 
nearly all of the elementary schools. Thirty years ago most 
readers knew the Story of My Heart; anyhow, they had heard 
of that book. They were not allowed to forget it. For certainly 
they were familiar with Jefferies nature essays, and a confession 
that they had not read “ his best book ” never failed to compel 
the elect into an expression of reproach that bordered on cot 
tempt. Not read the Story of My Heart! 

Well, we did read it—all that time ago; but have not seen 
it since, until this resurrection. We remember the first reading 
quite well, for the book was finished at a sitting. It gave the 
sensation of embarking on a torrent and being carried away by 
it, headlong. There could be no steering, no stopping. Nothing 
could be done till we grounded on the last page, and stepped 
out on solid ground, gasping. Where had we been? What 
did it all mean? ; 

In any case, we were certain we had had a full experience of 
that wonderful stuff known in those days as “ prose-poetry- 
There was one thing about it though, which is remembered 
clearly : the book, so evidently a cry of frustrated power and 
unsatisfied desire, moved a reader to sorrow for its author. 
It was too much like a long cry of agony to be easily forgotten. 
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A Shelley Romance 
By ANDRE MAUROIS. 


Translated by ELLA D’ARCY. 


Author of 
“ The Silence of Colonel Bramble,” “‘ General Bramble,” etc. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


Some Reviews of the French Edition. 


ARNOLD BENNETT in the “ Adelphi”: 
“A most diverting and instructive work. M. Maurois 
has handled the subject with gleeful, tender and cruel 
irony. His style is elegant and urbane without mercy. 
The book is masterly, ruthless, side-splitting, absorbing. 
For the general good of Britain and the United States, 
‘ Ariel’ ought to be translated.” 


J. C. SQUIRE in the “ Observer” : 
“ I doubt if any French studies in English literary ow 
will be as widely read in this country as ‘ Ariel,’ whi 
must surely be translated immediately. It is a delicious 
and original book. There exists no book on Shelley 
more penetrating, and there is none which comes any- 
where near it for elegance and wit.” 


EDWARD SHANKS in the “‘ London Mercury”: 
“M. Maurois has here created something like a new 
genre. He uses the method of the novel in order to 
give added flexibility and subtlety to a biographical 
study, which confines itself strictly to ascertained facts. 
He has produced perhaps the best portrait of Shelley in 
existence.” 





“AFFABLE HAWK” in the “‘ New Statesman” : 

“M. Maurois has discovered a new kind of biography. 
He has written a book about Shelley which the reader 
can consider as a novel of which Shelley is the hero or 
asa biography of Shelley. The narrative is very well 
done. M. Maurois tells the story with sympathetic, 
ironical amusement. ‘Ariel’ is a most entertaining 
and ingeniously put together story.” 





New Bodley Head Books 


The Critic and the Drama. 
By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN, Author of ‘“* The World 
in Falseface.”” 7s. 6d. net. 
Art and Man. 
By C. ANSTRUTHER THOMSON. With an introduc- 
tion by VERNON LEE. LIllustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
Crotchets. 
A book of essays on musical subjects. By PERCY A. 
SCHOLES, musical critic of the Observer. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Sayings of Queen Elizabeth. 
By FREDERICK CHAMBERLIN, Author of “ Th 
Private Character of Queen Elizabeth.” Demy 8vo 
16s. net. 

Poems and Sonnets. 
By FRANK KENDON. 55s. net. 


The Square Egg and Other Sketches. 
With three pl d a bi hy by his sister. B 
H. H. MUNRO (“SAKI").” 7. 6d. met. 
Capitol Hill. 


A new novel of Washington life. By HARVEY FER- 
GUSSON. 7s. 6d. net. , 


Solo. 


A new novel by PIERRE COALFLEET, Author of 
Sidonie.” 7s. 6d. net. 
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John Lane The Bodley Head Ltd. 
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CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL HISTORY. 


Volume IV, The Eastern Roman Empire (717-1453). 
Planned by J. B. BURY, M.A., Regius Professor of 
Modern History. Edited by J. R. TANNER, Litt.D., 


C. W. PREVITE-ORTON, M.A., and Z. N. BROOKE, 
M.A. With 11 maps in a portfolio. Royal 8vo. 50s net. 
“ Not even in the Cambridge Histories has there been before such 
a vast mass of information, supplied by specialists, exact, accurate, 
and complete. . « A work which occupies a very high position 

among the historical studies of recent years.” 
The Times Literary Supplement. 


THE HELLENISTIC AGE. Aspects of 


Hellenistic civilization treated by J. B. BURY, Litt.D., 
F.B.A., E. A. BARBER, M.A.. EDWYN BEVAN, D.Litt. 
LL.D., and W. W. TARN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 


“The essays here collected were, with the exception of Professor 
Bury’s, delivered as informa! lectures during the Lent Term, 1923, 
at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and their charm and freshness 
suggested the desirability of preservation in permanent shape. ‘The 
value of an additional essay by Professor Bury requires no comment.” 
Saw the Preface by Sir Geoffrey Butler, Curator of the Lewis 

ollection. 


STRABO ON THE TROAD. _ Book III, Cap I. 


Edited, with Translation and Commentary, by WALTER 


LEAF, Litt.D(Cantab.), Hon. D.Litt.(Oxon). With 20 
plates and 8 maps. Demy 8vo. 25s net. 
“Classical geography as it should be treated. It is not 


given to many to raise such a monument of modern scholarship.” 
The Saturday Review. 


DONNE’S DEVOTIONS. Devotions upon 
Emergent Occasions. By JOHN DONNE. Edited by 
JOHN SPARROW, with a_ Bibliographical Note by 
GEOFFREY L. KEYNES, F.R.C.S. Feap 4to. 12s 6d net. 

“ Lovers of literature will be grateful to the Cambridge University 
Press for this noble reprint, and to Mr Geoffrey Keynes for his 
bibliographical notes.”—The Daily News. 


MEMORIES OF TRAVEL. By Sir THOMAS 


G. JACKSON, Bart., R.A. With 13 illustrations. Pott 4to. 
10s 6d net. 

“ Delightful impressions of a philosophic traveller. The sketches 
take the reader into the intimate life of Dauphiné, the Borromean 
Islands, Venice, and Assisi in the Seventies, of the Dolomites (1882) 
of Dalmatia, Herzegovina and Bosnia (1893), and of Salonica and 
Constantinople (1910), and every page, from the earliest to the latest, 
illustrates in some way the author’s faculty for seeing below the 
surface of alien Societies..—The Morning Post. 


LIFE. An outline of Biology. By Sir ARTHUR E. 
SHIPLEY, G.B.E., F.R.S. With 71 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


6s net. 

“A charming introduction to biological studies. The author has 
sought to emphasize the unity of life, whether it be plant life or 
animal fife, and the interrelation of living organisms one with 
another and with their surroundings, and he has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a living book on living things, a remarkable book, 
and one which every thoughtful man and woman may peruse with 
delight and profit.”"—The British Journal of Tuberculosis. 


CLERK MAXWELL’S ELECTRO- 
MAGNETIC THEORY. The Rede Lecture for 


1923. By H. A. LORENTZ. Paper covers. Crown 8vo. 
ls 6d net. 
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Here it is again. One opens it in curiosity, as one opens a 
packet of old letters, long forgotten, but at once familiar ; 
and with a pang or two, for this book, as would the letters, 
will show us no pity. We shall see our age in it. What did we 
once think of this ? 

I was utterly alone with the sun and the earth. Lying 
down in the grass, I spoke in my soul to the earth, the sun, 
the air, and the distant sea far beyond sight. I thought of 
the earth’s firmness—I felt it bear me up; through the 
grassy couch there came an influence as if I could feel the 
great carth speaking to me. I thought of the wandering air 
—its pureness, which is its beauty ; the air touched me and 
gave me something of itself. I spoke to the sea; though so 
far, in my mind I saw it, green at the rim of the earth and 
blue in deeper ocean; I desired to have its strength, its 
mystery and its glory. 

Why did he want its mystery? Hadn’t he got enough 
of that? And what is its glory and how could it become a 
man? For Jefferies in another place tells us that “‘ Centuries 
of thought have failed to reconcile and fit the mind to the universe 
which is designless and purposeless and without idea.” The 
glory and mystery of vacuity! ‘“‘ There is nothing human in 
nature. The earth, though loved so dearly, would let me 
perish on the ground, and neither bring forth food nor water.” 
Well, what of it? If the earth were not designed to give us 
fruits and refreshment, at least it does so, if we know enough 
to ask for what we want and take care that we get it. For, 
as Jefferies tells us, the most of mankind’s misery is caused by 
his own folly; surely a_ sufficient ground for hope 
even in a designless universe. For there is a bare chance of 
attaining health and sanity once we recognise the nature of 
our unwholesome lunacy. 

And certainly the Story of My Heart dates us. Once it 
moved us to share the eloquent sorrow of a good man lost and 
frustrated in a designless world, who prayed in agony to an 
impassive and mindless universe for an extension of mind so 
that we might come to balm in Gilead. And now? Well. 
we recognise that Jefferies might just as well have played cat’s 
cradle. All his prose-poetry cannot hide that fact. But for 
the war, perhaps, we might still suppose that all our 
troubles arise from the misfortune of a universe without a 
God. Now we know different. Jefferies should have prayed 
to himself, and to his fellows. If there is a villain in the picce, 
we have learned where to look for him. It is not an extension 
of his mind which man wants so much as a change of it. That 
is all that is the matter with him. It is time Prometheus was 
coldly informed that his attitude of martyrdom under Zeus is 
played out ; that we know quite well he could get up and walk 
off whenever he feels that life is worth living without the luxury 
of self-pity. We see now that this passionate outburst by 
Jefferies, and his declaration of love unrequited by a cold- 
hearted earth, and his appeal to powers outside himself (which 
he did not believe existed) for his body and his soul to be so 
extended and strengthened that he should be as Apollo, means 
no more to us to-day than Mrs. Hemans. He was not showing 
signs of health and growth in that essay, but was betraying 
only the evidence of a disease of society that in his delicate 
and sensitive frame gave rise to acutely painful symptoms, though 
most of his fellows did not feel more than a little uncomfortable. 
He was looking in the wrong place for a remedy. 

H. M. T. 


IRELAND A NATION 


The History of Ireland. By SrerpHen Gwynn. 
12s. 6d. 


In Tudor maps of Ireland lack of geographical detail is made 
good by ferociously-bearded figures brandishing battle-axes 
which straddle across the blank spaces and are differentiated 
from one another by labels such as “ O’Nele,” ‘“ O’Rayly,”’ 
** MacDiarmod.” Later research has filled in rivers, woods and 
hills, but the student of history still finds it almost as difficult 
as Shakespeare did to discover anything more than mobs of 
“rough, rug-headed kerns” engaged in furious scuffles of 
kites and crows. Something, it is true, has been done to arrive 
at a more accurate estimate. We have disposed of the fallacy 


Macmillan. 


that a history of the English Pale is a history of the Irish people, 
and the early annals and legends are now being assayed and 
analysed by scholars properly equipped for the work. Never- 
theless, the ground has been cleared only in patches, and a 
writer who aims at a comprehensive survey instead of speeding 


a, 


easily along well-metalled roads has to drive a path 
quaking turf bogs and span formidable chasms with fiy 
bridges. Mr. Gwynn possesses in a higher degree than any of 
his predecessors the gift of making the rough smooth, and 
though even he cannot persuade us that we are enjoyj a 
holiday-jaunt the spirit in which he handles the job makes it 
a fine adventure. 

While Mr. Gwynn’s book is more than “ a summary outline,” 
as he modestly describes it, a good deal of it is n 
tentative, based as it is on the researches by scholars which gg 
yet remain incomplete. Perhaps a graver defect, though one 
for which it is difficult to hold the author wholly responsible, 
is that the book is in danger of falling between two stools, Its 
greatest merit lies in its author’s clear perception of the foros 
that have shaped Irish history and in his power to present 
policies and motives in a new light. But Mr. Gwynn could not 
assume his readers’ familiarity with the facts, and the resyt 
is that to justify his conclusions he feels himself compelled tp 
introduce masses of detail which, though relevant for his pur. 
poses, are not always interesting in themselves and act as 4 
drag upon the narrative. If he has not given us all that could 
be desired—it is questionable if in the existing state of Irish 
historical research any man could do this—he has given immegs. 
urably more than his predecessors in the same field. He inter. 
prets the past in the light of the present, but with a scholars 
bias in favour of sanity and balance, and for the first time ig 
a popular Irish history we get light without propogandist heat, 

It is refreshing, after the turious rhetoric which obscured and 
still obscures the facts of the 1641 Rebellion, to come upm 
this cool and detached conclusion: 

The worst consequences of this evil business produced 
themselves because the rebellion failed. Had Ireland won 
its freedom at that period, the whole would have faded 
out of sight like so many other horrors in history. Be. 
cause Ireland’s struggle for freedom had to be prolonged 
through centuries, the memory of these deeds kept their 
influence for evil alive. . . . The persons most responsible 
for the horrors of the rebellion are those who produced a 
situation in which Ireland must inevitably and justifiably 
rebel. 


Equally penetrating is Mr. Gwynn’s analysis of the part 
played by Swift in creating forces that were destined to bring 
about a new conception of Irish nationality. Swift’s own creed, 
that government by the consent of the governed implied 
no obligation to consider the views of Catholics or Protestant 
Dissenters, was wholly illogical. 

National union was not possible on any basis which he 
would accept. Yet the principles which Swift laid dow 
carried in themselves power to destroy the narrow construction 
which he put upon them ; and he began action where action 
was possible. He had a happy instinct for an issue on whieh 
all residents in Ireland could combine ; he showed the result 
of combination ; and he prescribed liberty with a power which 
transcended his own interpretation of liberty. 


Unlike most of the new school of Irish writers Mr. Gwynn 
sees O'Connell in his true light, as the man who at a time when 
Catholicism everywhere was identified with reaction, identified 
it with democracy. “In binding priests and people together 
he did more to make Ireland religious than any missionary 
since St. Patrick.” As Gaelic enthusiasts reject O'Connell 
because he did not subordinate his political ideas to the demand 
for the revival of the Irish language, so the Anglo-Irish poets 
of to-day scorn Thomas Moore because he failed to anticipate 
Mr. Yeats by a hundred years. Yet there is force in Mr. Gwynn's 
argument that Moore “ stamped upon the movement for Irish 
freedom in the nineteenth century its romantic character.” 

The real crime of the English invaders was less that they 
smashed in the long run the power of the native chiefs than that 
their intervention prevented the Irish from adapting the 
Gaelic order to meet the needs of a new era. Under the Tudoss 
tribalism was destroyed as a political force, but what Mr. 
Gwynn calls “ the curse of clannishness ” remained. Writing 
at the end of the eighteenth century Wolfe Tone declared, We 
are separate nations, met and settled together, not mingled but 
convened—uncemented like the image which Nebuchadnesst 
saw, with a head of fine gold, legs of iron, feet of clay—p# 
that do not cleave to one another.” By that time confiscatio 
and religious oppression had fused the “ Old Irish,” 4s they 
were called, into unity, and the new problem was to break down 
“the brazen walls of separation” which divided them from 
their Protestant fellow-countrymen. Upon this Irish leaders 
concentrated throughout the next century, accepting * 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


Citizenship. 

By Sir W. H. HADOW. An exhaustive study of civics by 
the well-known Educationalist who is Vice-Chancellor of 
Sheffield University. 6s. net. 


The Common Weal. 


By the Right Hon. HERBERT FISHER, M.P. The author 
says: “I could not hope to make a systematic contribution 
to Political Philosophy. My best chance of interesting my 
hearers would be, I felt, to allow my thoughts to play freely 
and discursively round some of the topics which have at 
different times impressed themselves upon me as being of 
special interest and importance.” The author has thus 
brought all his political, literary and educational experience 
to bear on the problem of citizenship. 7s. 6d. net. 


Wilberforce. 
A Biography by R. COUPLAND, Fellow of All Souls, and 


Karl Marx. His Labour Theory of Value. 


By H. W. B. JOSEPH, Fellow and Tutor of New College, 
Oxford. 4s. 6d. net. 


Medieval England. 


A new edition of Barnard’s “ Companion,” augmented and 
largely re-written under the editorship of H. W. C. 
DAVIS. Produced in the magnificent style of “Shakes- 
peare’s England.” 21s. net. 


English Industries in the Middle Ages. 


By L. F. SALZMAN. An introduction for the general 
reader to the leading medieval industries—mining, build- 
ing, pottery, brewing, and others—with many illustrations 
from old originals and notes on sources. 10s. net. 


Childhood in Prose and Verse. 

Chosen by SUSAN MILES (Author of “Dunch” and 
“ Annotations”). Some of the finest passages in English 
literature, from Chaucer to Katherine Mansfield, dealing 
with childhood and children, are here collected, including 
extracts from old books of instruction and modern books of 
analysis. 7s. 6d. net. 


The World’s Classics. 

The handiest edition of the classics, this series contains an 
unrivalled collection of books, edited with scholarship and 
produced with skill. 

Three new volumes:—The Belton Estate, by ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE; War and Peace, by TOLSTOY, translated 
by LOUISE and AYLMER MAUDE (3 vols.); The Three 
Dervishes and other Persian stories, newly collected and 
translated by R. LEVY. 2s. net each. 


The World’s Manuals. 


A new series of introductions to every subject, whose aim is 
to provide the general reader with an authoritative and 
scholarly work in a simple style and moderate compass. 
Latest volumes, Writers of Rome, by J. WIGHT DUFF, 
and The European States System, by R. B. MOWAT. 
2s. 6d. net each. 


Ashanti. 

By CAPTAIN R. S. RATTRAY. The result of the first 
year’s work of the new anthropological department in 
Ashanti, this book is an unique critical review of the 
valuable material which is now disappearing so rapidly. 
25s. net. 

The Three Religions of China. 

By W. E. SOOTHILL. These lectures by the Professor of 
Chinese at Oxford are intended as an introduction to the 
study of Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism as found in 
China. Second Edition. 8s. 6d. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Humphrey Milford 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 





SHELLEY AND THE UNROMANTICS 


By OLWEN WARD CAMPBELL. Illustrated. 
16s. net. 


“One of the most stimulating, erudite, and amusing of 
recent books of literary criticism.”—J. C. Squire in The 
Observer. 


“An astonishingly interesting book the reader 
will be swept along by the fascinating vigour of the 
narrative.”—Robert Lynd in The Daily News. 


MUSIC AND MIND 


By T. H. YORKE TROTTER, M.A., Mus.Doc. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Rain book explains the meaning and effect of music 
rom the standpoint of psychology. 


SKIING FOR BEGINNERS 
By ARNOLD LUNN. 5s. net. 


This work, by a well-known expert, is the best possible 
k for the novice. 








RARE LUCK 
By W. PETT RIDGE. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Pett Ridge’ : sont 
mr. ges new story has all his characteri 
animation and humour. J — 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 














MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


LETTERS WRITTEN DURING THE 
INDIAN MUTINY. By FRED ROBERTS, 





afterwards FIELD-MARSHAL EARL 
ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. With portraits. 
Pott 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Sunday Times.— The Countess Roberts has done a great 
public service in publishing these letters.” 


MY NATIVE DEVON. By the Hon. JOHN 
W. FORTESCUE, C.V.O. Extra crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


The author recalls many aspects of country life which has now 
passes away, introducing typical characters and scenes of the 
autiful country, which are described with affection and insight. 








THE BLUE GUIDES. 


ENGLAND. Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. With 81 Maps and Plans (6 
new). Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 16s. net. 





RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S NEW NOVEL. 
GORA. By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Observer:—“ This is by far the best of Tagore’s essays in 
fiction which has appeared in English.” 


KESTREL EDGE AND OTHER PLAYS. 
By WILFRID GIBSON, Author cf “ Krindle- 
syke,” etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Iilustrated London News.— Mr. Gibson knows his countryside 
and characters intimately, and is a master of tragic situation.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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article of faith O’Connell’s declaration: “‘the Protestant cannot 
liberate his country ; the Roman Catholic cannot do it ; neither 
can the Presbyterian. But amalgamate the three into the 
Irishman, and the Union is repealed.”” O’Connell was a false 
prophet in that the Union has been repealed before the amal- 
gamation took place. But he was right in his view that the 
linking together of members of different creeds in adherence 
to a common political ideal was and is the vital need, and though 
the Free State is in being, so long as the two Irelands continue 
to scowl at one another across the Boyne, Ireland a nation is 


no more than a pious aspiration. J. W. G. 
A BELATED CAROLINE 
Amanda. By Nicnotas Hooxes. Mathews. 10s. 6d. 


No one, we imagine, will be more surprised than Nicholas 
Hookes to find himself once again soliciting the attention of 
the world of letters. He has not much disturbed it since that, 
for him, memorable year when for the first and the last time 
he courted public favour. In 1653 appeared his volume of poems 
with the full title Amanda, a Sacrifice to an Unknown Goddesse, 
or, a Free-Will Offering of a Loving Heart to a Sweetheart. 
It makes an imposing title-page in the bold contemporary 
type, and this reproduction, which is, we suppose, a facsimile 
of the original edition, is quaintly pleasing. A little later in 
the same year Hookes’ Miscellanea Poetica was also published, 
and the two small books being, as now, generally bound together 
in one volume, give us all that we know of his poetic output. 
Hookes was at Westminster School a year ahead of Dryden and 
preceded him to Cambridge. He graduated from Trinity 
College in this same marvellous year 1653. It is probable 
that he was regarded as a far more promising poet than Dryden, 
for his style has all those qualities that impress for the moment 
and damn for eternity. In all matters where sensitiveness and 
imagination are required, he shows a greater degree of callous- 
ness than even that first great Field-Marshal of our poetry. 
Whilst Donne could always write poetically in the cosmography 
of the Church, Dryden is in that a notorious failure, but he is 
almost delicate compared to Hookes. However, this mixing 
of pagan and Christian imagery is explained by the writer of a 
commendatory poem who asserts that: 

Whilst he did quaff the gods Canarie, 
An Angel was his Secretarie. 
It is easy to make fun of young Hookes (he was only twenty-five 
when these poems were published), but no doubt many of 
our now admired poets will, in two and a half centuries, read 
as grotesquely as he to-day. Only the luckiest will retain as 
much vigour as he does in his best manner. His power, how- 
ever, was not available for the lyric flight, and in the matter 
of compliments he is a very albatross among love-birds. We 
should have been glad if we could have classed him outright 
among the satirists, but there is sometimes a gleam of feeling 
among the outrageous conceits of the love-poems which gives 
that hope the lie. Almost in one or two of his few songs (“A 
Sacrifice to Amanda” and “Good Wishes to Amanda’’) he 
catches the Cavalier note just as it is trailing down to the 
wholly mundane Restoration level. He was evidently soaked 
in all of Donne, but makes best borrowing from the satires and 
the elegy to Julia. To those not over squeamish, “ To a Rival,” 
** To a Spurious Poet,” and “* Nothing Like His Love to Amanda” 
will seem, perhaps, the best examples of what was the genuine 
side of his talent. He makes a bad debt to Cleveland in his 
satire on the disloyal Scots routed at Dunbar but coins a few good 
things in return. He has two principal faults, and they are 
taken from opposite ends of the scale. The first is the literary 
or acquired over-refinement, which accounts for his preciousness, 
and this, a perversion, is less pardonable than his other sin— 
an excess of grossness. The latter could not prevent him being 
a poet, the former almost did. If not as an example, he may 
perhaps serve as a warning to ourselves ; no doubt he thought 
that he was being most exaltedly poetical when we think him 
most silly. An overcast but fundamental sincerity prevents 
him from drowning in his own assumed emotions. It is this 
sincerity or prosaicness, as it is perhaps better called, which 
accounts for his early desertion of his Muse. In spite of the 
opinion generally held, that Amanda was an imaginary person, 
we see in the conclusion of the last poem but one a likely 
explanation of his subsequent silence. After mocking the 
scholar, the statesman and the man about town, he concludes : 
Well, well, Amanda, be but rul’d by me, 
We'll spend our time in no such foolery, 


May I but make thee dearest to my minde, 
We will leave children, and not books behinde. 


——e, 


And his wish was granted, to the number of e leven or 

As for his one book, he could hardly fail to be pleased with it 
present appearance. The text, however, would have 
editing, and an introduction is all but essential to such » 
obscure personage. 


HOW HE STRUCK CONTEMPORARIRs 


Contemporary Criticisms of Dr. Samuel Johnson. Collected an 
edited by Joun Ker Spirrat. Murray. 16s. 


Mr. L. P. Jacks in a recent number of the Hibbert Jourg, 
in an article called “‘ Government by Talk,”’ denounces the art 
of oratory, and attributes many evils of to-day to the fact thay 
action is neglected in a clamour of endless unproductive diseys. 
sion: we live in an era of incantation and cant, of talk an 
tags. It is easy, perhaps, to support this theory during » 
election, but if Mr. Jacks had glanced aside from politics tp 
literature he might have brought fresh grist to his mill. Ther 
has never been a time when so many books about books hay 
been written. 

In a volume called Contemporary Criticisms of Dr. Johnson, 
Mr. John Ker Spittal has collected all the articles from th 
Monthly Review, an important literary journal of the eighteenth 
century, which deal with Johnson and his works. They fall into 
two classes: Firstly, articles which criticise the biographies of 
Johnson as they appeared shortly after his death—prominene, 
of course, is given to Boswell, but less celebrated works are als 
dealt with at great length, such as the Anecdotes of Mrs. Piozzi, 
Sir John Hawkins’ Life, and biographies by Joseph Towers, 
Arthur Murphy and Robert Anderson. Secondly, articles which 
were published in Johnson’s lifetime and deal with his om 
works: the Lives of the Poets, the Edition of Shakespeare, the 
Tour in the Hebrides. Mr. Spittal claims that these articles, 
rescued from the oblivion into which the Monthly Review has 
not unnaturally fallen, deserve consideration, that they shed s 
fresh light on a great figure whose virtues and peculiarities we 
are never tired of studying. It may be so, but the book isa long 
one. Here and there a story is preserved which has escaped 
Boswell; here and there we have some original criticism of 
Johnson himself and of the authors whom he edited. It is 
interesting, of course, to see how Johnson’s life and work 
impressed his contemporaries ; but this having been admitted, itis 
still more profitable to study Johnson himself, particularly a 
these contemporary verdicts do not seem to differ in any 
startling manner from ours. The critics of 1770 and 1780 ar 
perhaps more patronising than we are, more inclined to treat 
his eccentricities seriously and to grow solemn over his piety 
and his Tory principles; but by the end of the eighteenth 
century Johnson was already a giant, already, too, a character 
whom comedy might affectionately claim. A mist of legendshad 
gathered round his head, and the mixture of awe and mirth with 
which the world has come to regard him is already discernible in 
the pages of the Monthly Review. 

It is in their manner rather than in their matter that the 
reviews of Johnson’s day differ from ours. Here is a sentence 
chosen at random from a review of the Lives of the Poets: 

Of this truly excellent analysis and criticism it is scarcely hype* 
bolical to affirm that it is executed with all the skill and penetration 
of Aristotle, and animated and embellished with ail the fire of 
Longinus. 

Plenty of verbiage is supplied to the public nowadays, but 
it does not roll imposingly along like this. 

A short time ago at the gathering of a club which meets # 
celebrate Johnson’s memory several distinguished authors and 
statesmen made speeches in honour of the hero. Mr. Asquith 
who was among them chose for his theme Johnson as we should 
have known him if he and Boswell had never met. Its 
astonishing to realise how much could have been pieced together. 
Of Fanny Burney, Mr. Asquith’s chief resource in the ane 
which he gave, this book tells us little. Her name is barely 
mentioned, but of Madame Piozzi, better known as Mrs. Thrale, 
we have much. Her reminiscences are somewhat harshly dealt 
with by the reviewer, but even his strictures would lead us 
infer that a good deal of entertainment could be extracted from 
them. . th 
It is probable that only a great enthusiast for the eighteen 

rticles which Mr 
century would struggle through all the a . 
Spittal has collected, but those who do so will a ge 
quantity of miscellaneous information, and to students 
volume ,will have value as a book of reference. 
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[ Eyeless Sight 


JULES ROMAINS 
(Louis Farigoule). 
5s. net. 
An account of a new sense, akin to sight, through the 
skin, and of various significant experiments made in 
the presence of Anatole France and other distinguished 
witnesses, 


The Sun Field 


HEYWOOD BROUN, 
Author of “The Boy Grew Older,” etc. 
7s. 6d. net. 
In this novel of modern marriage and some of its 
problems a professional base-ball player is “captured” 
by a girl of the intelligentsia, who thinks he has the 
arm of a Greek statue, on the staff of a leading paper. 
There is hardly a page without an epigram. 


How to Play Mah-Jong 


JEAN BRAY. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
3s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Jean Bray’s book was the first and is the best 
exposition of Mah-Jong. In this new edition there is 
an additional chapter on more advanced play, and many 


new illustrations explaining more than thirty “ Limit 
Hands” and “Special Bonus Scores.” 


G. P. PUTNAM & SONS, 24 Bedford Street, W.C. 2 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


INFORMATION SECTION ISSUES 
A SERIES OF PAMPHLETS 
ON THE 


VARIOUS ASPECTS 
LEAGUE WORK 


INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION. 
FINANCIAL RECONSTRUCTION OF AUSTRIA. 
PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. 


The above titles are now ready, 3d. net each. A full list of 
subjects may be obtained from the official publishers— 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 10-12 ORANGE ST. W.C.2. 







































PLAYING THE 
GAME 


What Mr. Asquith in His Book, “ The Genesis 
of the War,” Dots Not Tell Us. 
By E. G. JELLICOE (Gray's Inn). 
12s. 6d. net. 


gnme other things, the book reveals the inner histo 
cts underlying both British and American Twentiet 
Es tury diplomacy and political polity as seen from an 
slishman 8 standpoint. It shows what “ playing the 
| o _ in Imperialism and Transatlanticism has done for 
mistianity, Civilisation, and the world at large. 


_4ohn Long Ltd., 12-14 Norris St., Haymarket, London. 




















NEW BOOKS 


LOCH-FISHING IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
By R. C. Bridgett, the Author of “Dry Fly Fishing.” 
Experience of a hundred Scottish lochs, knowledge of the 
food habits and humours of loch-trout, a long comparative 
study of artificial flies, have enabled the author to find success 
frequently under adverse conditions. He has been induced to 
make public the methods he practises. With 2 colour plates 
and 16 illustrations in black and white. 10s. 6d. net. 


Ready Feb. 14th. 
HER UNDYING PAST 
Jenny Callander learns the bitter truth that the past rears its 
ugly head at every turn of her future. Jenny rejects the 
unwelcome attentions of her employer, but this leads to her 
imprisonment. Her love for Jim Barlow is eventually 
triumphant, and her persecutors meet their reward. By 
Mrs. Patrick MacGill. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MYSTERY OF ST. MICHAEL’S 

Guy Thorne’s last novel. Charles Eldrington, a pseudo- 
clergyman, but in reality a murderer, tries, with the aid of 
the infamous Mrs. Varper, to thwart the love of Lucia Orde 
and Paul Fullerton. 7s. 6d. net. 


No. 3 

Lady Kitty Vincent’s first novel. No. 3 is a beautiful secret 
service agent. A Bolshevik agent has a paper which she must 
obtain. Her adventures and those of her friends are thrilling 
in the extreme, but the end . . . 7s, 6d. net 


THE SAGA OF SALLY BIRD 

By Gret Lane. Sally and her horse, Skookum, cross the 
Atlantic to take up an engagement with a film-producing 
company. On reaching London, she finds the film company 
is extinct; but Sally is a young lady of resource, and after 
many adventures wins peace for herself. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NARROWING CIRCLE 


Janet Chrystal stands between Paul Cursitor and a fortune, 
so Paul decides that he must either marry or kill her. As 
Janet will have none of him he shoots her in a lake. An 
exciting detective story by Headon Hill. 7s. 6d. net. 


A HUMAN HEART 


A pretty love story of a girl who runs away on her wedding 
day because she fears that the man she is to marry does not 
love her. A Dartmoor tale by Evelyne Close. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GOLDEN TEMPTRESS 


Jack Brabazon engages to act as protector to a millionaire 
pursued by a gang of assassins. Lelia, the millionaire’s step- 
daughter, vainly tempts him to betray his task. A story of 
thrilling adventure by Headon Hill. 3s. 6d. net. 


CLUBFOOT THE AVENGER 


The sinister German secret agent is again on the war-path 
to wreak his vengeance on the men in the British secret service 
who are ever crossing his path. By Valentine Williams, the 
Author of “The Man with the Clubfoot.” 7s. 6d. net. 
Ready Feb. 14th. 





RECENT SUCCESSES 
The Hambledon Cricket Chronicle 


By F. S. ASHLEY-COOPER. With a foreword by E. V. Lweas. 
, ee a period from 1772-1796, with a complete copy of the records 
of the Club, minutes, and accounts. Evening ‘Standard. “ More exciting 
than twenty best sellers.” Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


As Others See Us 

By “A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE,” whose book, “ Memories 
Discreet and Indiscreet,” met with such success, gives charming and 
virile character impressions of many men and women well known in 
public life. Wllustrated. 15s, net. 


Everybody’s Book on Collecting 

By Dr. GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON. An interesting book to collectors, 
giving information on Chelsea China, Old Prints, Sévres Porcelain, 
Mezzotints, Baxter Prints, Old Wedgwood, Rare Postage Stamps, 
Diamonds, &c. With illustrations of many interesting and rare pieces. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


From Workshop to War Cabinet 

By the Rt. Hon. GEORGE N. BARNES. With an Introduction by 
the Rt. Hon. D. Lioypy Georce, O.M., M.P. An interesting volume of 
reminiscences told in a modest way. Pall Mali Gazette: “ Brim full of 
good things.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Pig-Sticking or Hog-Hunti 

By Sir ROBERT BADEN-POWELL, Bt. A revised and enlarged 
edition of the famous classic on this sport—one of the principal sports 
of India. The volume is extensively illustrated from drawings by the 
author. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 








Herbert Jenkins Ltd York Street St. James’s S.W.1 
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LITERATURE 


By Inurr Gronpat and OLA 


NORWEGIAN 


Chapters in Norwegian Literature. 
RakneEs. Gyldendal. 16s. 
There has been of recent years in America, and to a lesser 
degree in England, an increased interest in Scandinavian liter- 
ature, not quite traceable, indeed, to the early labours of Mr. 
Gosse or Mr. Archer. The sum of ordinary knowledge con- 
cerning Norwegian writers is confined to three names, Ibsen, 
Bjornson, and of living authors, Hamsun. The vogue of Ibsen 
and Hamsun comes from opposite causes and is not without 
a moral. Ibsen, rising from the national movement of the 
*forties, sharing in the revival of saga and of folk lore, attained 
fame for the cosmopolitan significance and modernity of his 
plays, while on the other hand, to a Europe, aware perhaps 
that purely metropolitan literature, by inbreeding, becomes 
sterile or abortive, Hamsun has brought a primitive racial 
quality, the crudity of the soil. It is fortunate that this History 
of Norwegian literature, from Holberg to the New Romanticism 
towards the close of the nineteenth century, based on lectures 
given at University College, London, is so excellent, for the 
general reader or student has little choice of books. The 
introductory chapter, a picturesque account of the natural, 
racial and social conditions of Norway, gives the essential 
premises ; one keeps in mind the fringe of towns in the south, 
the secluded narrow sea-valleys, the meeting of modern and 
primitive life, and near the pole of imagination, that strange 
and visionary Nordland, first explored in modern literature by 
Jonas Lie. Norwegian literature in the nineteenth century 
has been formed by three movements, the early cosmo- 
politan and romantic movement, with its affinities, southward, 
to Denmark and Germany; the national awakening, the 
rediscovery of saga and song, the quickening of racial memory 
and, with the breaking of Danish influence, the establishment 
of the Norse language, its culminating points being Bjornson, 
Ibsen, Vinje and others; then the later romanticism. Judging 
by European values, it is surprising to find a greater space 
allotted to Bjornson than to Ibsen, but the authors write from 
the Norwegian standpoint, and Bjornson is pre-eminently the 
national poet, his range and volume being somewhat akin to 
those of Hugo. Seekers of special information may be dis- 
appointed. One would, for instance, wish to learn more regard- 
ing the lyrics of Ibsen, the characteristic quality of which can 
hardly be committed into English. The final survey of con- 
temporary authors is all too short; Bojer is known here, but 
Hans E. Kinck, whose Drifiekaren (The Cattle Dealer) is con- 
sidered the greatest national drama after Peer Gynt is not. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Life of Sir William Crookes. 
Fisher Unwin. 25s. 


Sir William Crookes’ career was unusual in two respects. He 
attained the highest position in the English scientific world without 
holding academic appointments. The son of a London tailor, he 
was two years a student at the old Royal College of Chemistry in 
Hanover Square, and, after a short spell of teaching and an appoint- 
ment for a year at the Radcliffe Observatory, he became in effect 
a scientific journalist, and founded, and edited for many years, the 
Chemical News. It was almost as a sideline that he set up at his 
house the laboratory in which his great discoveries were made. 
Secondly, his scientific interests were unusually various, as was shown 
by his presidential address to the British Association—more than 
once quoted in this journal—on the problems of the world’s wheat 
supply. Whether his well-known interests in spiritualism were 
equally scientific is a debated question. Dr. Fournier d’Albe, how- 
ever, records this phase of his career with careful impartiality, and 
the whole volume, though perhaps not inspiring, is an interesting 
record of the life of a great scientist whose personality is of less 
importance to the general reader than his actual discoveries. 


The Co-operative Movement in Japan. By Kryosu1 Ocara, Ph.D. 
With a Preface by Sipney Wess. King. 12s. 6d. 


Slowly, we are getting to know more about the Co-operative 
Movements of the Asiatic countries. Mr. Strickland and others 
have written of the movement in India, and, in this book, Dr. Ogata 
gives a very full and interesting survey of the movement in Japan. 
Or, rather, of the two movements, for in Japan as elsewhere a move- 
ment of native origin with its roots in the past exists side by side 
with a movement imported from Europe under Government auspices. 
Dr. Ogata’s first chapters are concerned with the native forms—the 
mujin, a simple primitive type of association like the most rudimen- 
tary form of mutual credit society, and the hotokusha, a more modern 


By E. E. Fournier bD’ALBE, 


~ 


development, an ethical association, formed by the followers of the 
sage Ninomiya Sontoku, having economic functions and undertaki 
credit business and benefit activities on the basis of a common moral 
outlook. From these Dr. Ogata goes on to the imported forms of 
Co-operation, brought to Japan from Germany, and very rapidly 
developed, as in India, with Government aid and favour. In this 
growth the Credit Society, copied from the Raffusin and Schulte. 
Delitsch Societies of Germany, immensely preponderates ; consumer’ 
Co-operation of the British type is still in its infancy, and has receive 
no encouragement from the State, presumably because it is feared 
as a rallying-point for working-class unrest. The Credit Societies, 
and the Purchasing and Marketing and other Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies which have developed beside them, do not touch the urban 
workers or form a nucleus for organisation on a class basis. Ther 
is behind Japanese Co-operation, Dr. Ogata makes plain, no (p. 
operative ideal : these State-encouraged Societies are purely business 
affairs and attract no loyalty save that of pure self-interest, [y 
this they differ from the hotokushas, which helps to explain why the 
two movements, though they have many purposes in common, 
have wholly failed to come together. Japanese, like Indian, Cp. 
operation is regarded as a Government affair, and is not in any 
sense a democratic movement created by the people themselves, 
It remains to be seen whether in time it will acquire the spirit of 
independence and idealism, more marked in movements created 
without Government aid or countenance. 

Dr. Ogata has done his work well. This is the first book in English 
on Japanese Co-operation. It ought to be in every economic library; 
and it ought to be studied by our Co-operators for the light which 
it throws on Co-operative development under essentially different 
conditions and among a people widely different from ourselves. 


Canterbury. By D. Garpiner. Sheldon Press. 2s. 6d. 


This little book gives a short account of the social history of Canter. 
bury from Prehistoric and Saxon times to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Comparatively little attention is paid to the Cathedml 
itself, although the various phases of its history and construction 
are briefly mentioned. The object of this book is to avoid the dul 
and abrupt style of a guide book, and to interest the visitor vividly 
in the city itself. It is a piece of local history, unpretentiously and 
carefully written. 


The East India Trade in the Seventeenth Century. By Savraar 
Anmap Kuan, University Professor of Modern Indian History, 
Allahabad. Oxford University Press. 14s. 


This book is a valuable pendant to the standard histories of John 
Company. It deals mainly with the fundamental economic import 
ance of the East India Trade up to 1702, and with its connections 
with English politics. Much new light is thrown on the controversies 
which raged round the privileges of the company, and the question 
how the Indian trade affected the general “ balance of trade ” aimed 
at by the English economists. Our trade with India admittedly 
had a great influence on the development of economic doctrines 
(e.g., Mercantilism) in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The book will be of special value to economic historians for the light 
which it sheds on this influence, as well as to the historians of India 
and the British Empire for its clear restatement of the economic 
foundations of our rule in India. 


The Fixing of Wages in Government Employment. 
SHepHerD. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

The conclusion of this useful book is that there is increasingly 
little difference between the standards by which wages and condi- 
tions are fixed in Government employment and in private industry. 
The State, Mr. Shepherd thinks, began by endeavouring to apply 
human standards of its own to its employees ; but under pressure of 
the demand for “economy,” constantly expressed through the 
mechanism of “Treasury control,” it has more and more adopted 
ordinary commercial standards. The only outstanding merit, 
which still makes Government service popular, is the greater regu- 
larity and certainty than prevail in private employment. These 
conclusions are based on a detailed examination of the methods by 
which the wages of employees have hitherto been fixed. The greater 
part of the book deals with pre-War conditions ; but there are also 
sections on the War and after-War periods. Mr. Shepherd has 
done his work well and produced, not a lively, but a valuable study: 


By E. Cotstox 


Citizenship. By W. H. Havow,, Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield Uni- 
versity. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 6s. 


This is a very odd book. The difficulty is to know what it is all 
about. It darts from one subject to another in the strangest way: 
Philosophy jostles history, Kant and Genghis Khan, Macchiavelli 
and Hiawstha, Cecil Rhodes and Ozymandias jostle one another 
in its pages. Sir Henry Hadow has not written a book: he has 
sent forth to the world a mass of small-talk. ‘And that reminds 
me,” is the unwritten connecting link of his reflections. In a sens 
it is all about citizenship, man's place in Society; but what Sit 
Henry Hadow is trying to convey or to establish remains dark 
to the end. That he loves nationalism, patriotism, the British 
Empire and the classics; that he dislikes Bentham, Socialism, 
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NECESSARY FOR ALL SERIOUS STUDENTS. 


Price 12/6 net. 


CONTRACEPTION 


(BIRTH CONTROL) 
ITS THEORY, HISTORY AND PRACTICE. 
A Manual for the Medical and Legal Professions and all Social Workers, 
By 
MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, 
D.Sc., Ph.D., 





Fellow of University College, London. 
CONTENTS. 
Author’s Preface. 
Introduction by Sir William Bayliss, F.R.S. 
Introductory Notes by Sir James Barr, M.D., Dr. C. Rolleston, Dr. Jane 
Hawthorne, and “ Obscurus.” 

Chapter I. The Problem To-day. 

Il. Theoretical Desiderata—Satisfactory Contraceptives. 

III. Indications for Contraception. 

IV. Contraceptives in Use, Classified. 

Vv. Contraceptives in Use, Described and Discussed. 

VI. Contraceptives in Use, Described and Discussed (cont.). 
VII. Contraceptives for Special Cases. 
VIII. Some Objections to Contraception answered. 

IX. Early History of Family Limitation. 

X. Contraception in the Nineteenth Century. 

XI. Contraception in the Twentieth Century. 
XII. Contraception and the Law in England, France and America. 
» XIII. Instruction in Medical Schools. 
» XIV. Birth Control Clinics. 

Plates I. to IV. 


The Lancet a 
“Much of the evidence contained in the book is quite unobtainable 
elsewhere.” 
The Woman's Leader says: 
“ Will meet a demand of which many people are at present fully con- 


The Nation says : 
“Of a high order of merit. . . . Will meet with opposition only from 
those who desire to suppress the facts.” 
Sir Wutiam BAYLiss says : 
“It cannot fail to be of real service.” 
Dr. ROLLESTON says : 
“I predict a great success for the work, and I wish to record my thanks 
to the author for her pioneer work in preventive medicine.” 
This book is the first manual on the subject, and is packed with 
both helpful and interesting matter and much that is new and note- 


Order from your Bookseller or direct from the Publishers : 


JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD. 
83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W.1. 


BELL’S LATEST BOOKS 





NIGHTCAPS 


The Gentle Art of Reading in 
Bed explained and illustrated. 


By E. B. OSBORN 


“ One cannot imagine a better book.”"—Morning Post. 
“ Delightful.”—Sunday Times. 
“‘ A very master of the art.""—Aberdeen Press. 

Price 7s. 6d. net. 





ANTHONY 1ROLLOPE’S 
BARSETSHIRE NOVELS 


Complete in 8 vols., cloth gilt. Price 25s. net the set. 





MADAM CROWL’S GHOST 
and other Tales of Mystery. 


By SHERIDAN LE FANU 


“ Absolutely in the front rank.”—Dr. MonTAGUE JAMES. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 





STUDIES IN STATESMANSHIP 
By D. C. SOMERVELL 


“ Within the brief compass of 400 pages he aims at giving 
his readers an outline history of the universe. ... His 
method is in form biographical . . . may be strongly recom- 

mended.’’"—Scottish Historical Review. [Price 15s. net.] 

















LONDON 
LITERARY LOUNGE 


POLITICS HISTORY 
ECONOMICS TRAVEL 
SOCIOLOGY HANDICRAFTS 





Recent and standard works on all subjects are always avail- 
able and visitors are welcome to inspect at their leisure 
the varied contents of our shelves. 





Remainders.—A large section is devoted to these books in new con- 
dition at greatly reduced prices; a list will be sent on application and 
among them we especially note the following :— 
Don Quixote. 2 vols. £33 0 for £1 15 0. 
Montaigne’s Essays and Letters. 5 vols. £6 6 0 for £3 7 6. 
The Works of Rabelais. 2 vols. £3 3 0 for £1 15 0. 
The Decameron of Boccaccio. 2 vols, £3 3 0 for £1 15 0. 

The above all issued by the Navarre Society in Cream Buckram extra. 
Italian Books.—ll tal: 
on Sh interested in Italian literature should apply for 
The French section includes novels, drama, history and criticism. 
Education works in all modern languages. 








STATIONERY. 


Notepapers of to-day are 

greatly improved in colour, texture and general 
eeazance. Those manufactured exclusively for Messrs. Truslove and 
en oa hag examples of the modern style. Samples will be forwarded 


ee 





TRUSLOVE and HANSON, 


English and Foreign Booksellers, Court Stationers. 





148 Clifford St. (Qze door from Bond St.) T ondon, W.1 


EARLY ARCHITECTURE 
IN WESTERN ASIA 


A Historical Outline. 
By EDWARD BELL, F.S.A. 


Illustrated. Price ros. net. 








York House, Portugal Street, W.C.2. 











Are You Holding 
*¢A Conversation with the World ’’? 


In this illuminating phrase Prof. Compagnac 
puts his finger upon the real business of the 
nations as corporate unities. So long as the 
nations go on holding purely domestic views, so 
long will there be misunderstandings and quarrels 
between them. The remedy lies in holding con- 
versation with the World personally or through 
the medium of books. 

We offer you the best facilities in the country 
for doing the latter. 

Send for Catalogues 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*Phone—Mayfair 1223 and 1224. 
By appointment te H.M. the King 
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REFORMED INNS. 


SK for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the le’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 


(maximum dividend 7§%) or 6% Loan Stock 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. “s House, 193 Regent Street, W 1. 














“Facts are stubborn things” 
OLD AGE CREEPS ON. 
Dispel Anxiety by effecting 
a deferred annuity with the 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
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cosmopolitanism and the Middle Ages—these conclusions are clear. 
Some of his book is enjoyable ; but it is all table-talk, not a connected 
treatise. 


The Quakers in Peace and War. 
Press. 16s. 

In this book Miss Hirst has given the history of the conflict between 
the Quakers and civil authority with respect to their refusal to take 
part in war. Her story is full of entertaining anecdotes and is fascin- 
ating reading. In page after page describing suffering and persecution 
Miss Hirst traces the struggle from 1643 and the Civil War up to the 
Tribunals of a few years ago. We are told what happened to the 
Quakers in every war in which they were involved, both in Eng!and 
and America. It is a record of astonishingly brave adherence to 
an impractical code. We see imprisonment following on this practice 
of principles universally recognised as admirable, and we cannot 
help feeling amazed throughout at the way man has apparently 
made his life as difficult as possible. 


By M. E. Hirst. The Swarthmore 


THE CITY 


T the nineteenth annual meeting of the Court Line, 
Limited, the Chairman, Sir Lawrence Philipps, Bart., 
intimated gently that the late Conservative Government 

was ruining the shipping industry. I cannot do better than 
quote his words: 

I do not know what the new Government will try to do, but 
with regard to the late Government it seems to have occurred 
to them that there was a great way of providing employment 
by the building of ships under the Trade Facilities Act. They 
did not take into consideration that nobody wanted ships and 
that there were far too many ships in the world, but obviously 
the building of ships employed a lot of labour, and so they thought 
they were benefiting the shipping industry by giving the United 
Kingdom new ships, and they have been lending money freely 
to people who would build ships. These millions being put into 
shipping must put off the good times for a long while and eventually 
cause large unemployment, but I hope this policy will not be carried 
much further. One of the last actions of the late Government, 
I understand, was not only that of lending money to British ship- 
owners to build ships, but they were actually offering to lend 
money to foreigners to build ships, which, of course, would compete 
with us. I do hope this sort of madness will be put a stop to. 

People do not, of course, expect a Conservative Government 
of these days to have much sense in any case, but the ship- 
owners have not shown themselves impeccable in this respect, 
for at the end of the war they were clamouring for the disposal 
among them, cheaply, of the merchant shipping surrendered 
by the German Government, and when they got it, made the 
discovery that they were ruining their industry by a super- 
fluity of shipping, and were feverishly stimulating the German 
shipbuilding industry, although the world possessed more ships 
than were necessary for the reduced volume of trade. The 
one consolation that can be derived from all this is that the 
new Government could hardly do worse in some of these matters 
than its two predecessors, if it tried. 
* * * 

On January 19th it was pointed out in these notes that 
Argentine Railway ordinary stocks were specially attractive, 
for, in view of the dividends for last year and the general outlook, 
they were much undervalued. This recommendation has been 
quickly justified, as will be seen from the following comparison 
of prices : 

Price at which 
Recommended. Present Price. 


Buenos Aires Great Southern 824 90 

Buenos Aires Western 724 802 
Buenos Aires and Pacific 734 812 
Central Argentine .. ° 69 77} 


The bank and commercial reports coming to hand from Buenos 
Aires reveal a much improved position. The current season’s 
crops will be very satisfactory, and estimates of existing stocks 
of cereals have been largely increased, which is a good augury 
for the railway companies which will ultimately carry them. 
It is interesting, too, to note that immigration into Argentina 
is also largely increasing. This year the balance of arrivals 
over departures is in the neighbourhood of 200,000 and, according 
to the Argentine Press, not only is this number much in excess 
of previous years, but the quality of immigrants is also superior, 
they being of the type anxious to get on the land and possessing 
sufficient capital to make a fair start. About 5,000 of these 
immigrants come from Czechoslovakia. Although compared 
with an exceptionally good year, the weekly traffics of the rail- 
roads are now showing increases; those for the week ended 


es 


January 26th showing an increase, as compared with the same 
week last year, of £5,000 for the Buenos Aires Western, 26,099 
for the Buenos Aires and Pacific, £30,000 for the Central A : 
tine, and £36,000 for the Buenos Aires Great Southern. Even 
at present prices the stocks of all these railroads are, in 
opinion, undervalued by some ten points or so, and it looks 
quite probable that last year’s dividend of 7 per cent. wij] be 
maintained in the case of the Buenos Aires railroads, and th 
Central Argentine dividend brought up from 6 to 7 per cent, 
Purchasers, of course, become entitled to the interim dividend 
payable next month or April. 
* * * 
Things still look good in the United States, although the 
accumulation of gold is worrying some of the bankers, Th. 
proportion of reserves of the New York banks the other day 
was over 86 per cent., and that of the Federal banks 78 per cent, 
which figures are believed to be unprecedented anywhere in the 
world. This accumulation indicates a necessity for its employ. 
ment, but it is not yet clear which direction it will take. Ay 
obvious channel would be loans to foreign countries, but the 
American public has not even yet taken kindly to these, ang 
the numerous loans of that description that have been issued 
in New York are not by any means “ well placed ”’ in the sens 
that we understand it here. This accounts for the fact that 
quite high-class Government loans like those of Denmark, 
Norway and Argentina in America yield from 1 to 1} per cent, 
more than loans of those countries quoted in London. 


The rise in oil has cheered up the more speculative sections 
of the American markets. Difficulties in obtaining coal last 
autumn made many people turn to oil fuel, and I learn that the 
Standard oil companies have encouraged this in many ways, 
and are selling so-called domestic fuel oil some cents below the 
price of kerosene, which was used for this purpose previously. 
Oil consumption is increasing in every direction, and unles 
some large new sources of production are discovered, it seems 
unlikely that prices will recede. For the first time the house 
of J. P. Morgan and Company has taken a large interest in oil, 
My advices from New York state that tyre companies’ stocks 
are low, and a general replenishment of stocks may occur soon, 
which should lift the price of rubber. Exports from the United 
States in November last were in excess of $400,000,000, the 
largest of any single month in three years. The Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, which already owns a most successful 
bank in Cleveland, has opened one in New York, and announces 
that the $10,000,000 of capital required for that purpose has 
been fully subscribed. It is stated that subscriptions have been 
nation-wide, and that among the subscribers are such noted 
capitalists as James Speyer, Otto Kahn and Frank Vanderlip. 
It is possible that one of these days we shall witness Lord 
Inchcape and the Duke of Northumberland subscribing to 4 
bank founded by Mr. John Bromley and his Union, but I do 
not expect to live to see it. A. Emin Davies. 
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Virginia Cigarettes 


These Cigarettes are made by the most 
modern machinery in a Model Factory 
under ideal conditions. 

The quality of the Virginia Tobacco 
in them cannot be beaten. 












IN PACKETS 


10 for 8?” 


20 fer 14 
Also in %lb Carp Boxes at 5- 







JOHN PLAYER & Sons, 
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SNA 


The Best Way 


to help the world in its long search for 
Peace, Happiness and Brotherhood is 
to extend the knowledge of Jesus Christ 
to all peoples. The practical applica- 
the 


to-day would 


tion of Christian principles to 
problems of mankind 
change the whole 


The 


face of humanity. 


London 
Missionary 
Society 


takes the message of Christ’s Gospel 
through its agencies of preaching, teach- 
ing and healing to the lands of India, 
China, Africa, the South 
Seas and Papua. 


Madagascar, 


One Hundred and Twenty-Eight years 
of L.M.S. history have proved the saving 
value of this great work. 


February 10-17 is the week devoted to 
the support of the Medical Missions 
of the Society in its 41 hospitals and 
318,000 Patients were 
treated last year. The love of God was 
expressed to these by the medical workers 
of the Society. 


dispensaries. 


Generous support is urgently needed. 


The Treasurer of the Society is Mr. W. H. 
SoMERVELL, J.P. 


Contributions may be sent to Rev. NELSON 

Home Secretary, L.M.S., 

48 Broadway, Westminster, 
London, S.W.1. 


Bitton, 


Cheques should be crossed “ Bank of 
England.” 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BANK OF LIVERPOOL AND 
MARTINS LIMITED 


NINETY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING. 
CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW OF YEAR’S TRADE. 
UNSETTLED CONDITION OF FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 
SHIPPING INDUSTRY OUTLOOK. 


The ninety-third annual meeting of shareholders of the Bank of 
Liverpool & Martins Limited was held at Liverpool on Tuesday, 
January 29th, Mr. W. R. Glazebrook, the Chairman, presiding over 
a large attendance. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
referred to the loss sustained during the past year by the deaths of 
Mr. Edward Norman and Mr. E. L. Somers Cocks. The former 
was chairman of Martins Bank at the time of its amalgamation 
with the Bank of Liverpool, and was subsequently chairman of 
the London board of the combined Banks until his death. Mr. Cocks, 
a partner in the old-established banking firm of Cocks, Biddulph 
and Company, became a director on the London board when that 
firm was amalgamated with the Bank of Liverpool & Martins Limited 
in 1919, and senior manager of the combined business. 

The Chairman also referred to the resignation, through ill-health, 
of Sir James Hope Simpson from the position of General Manager 
of the Bank. It had been hoped that a long rest and careful medical 
treatment would have resulted in Sir James being able to resume 
his duties, but this hope was not fulfilled, and Sir James’s resignation 
was received with profound regret. Sir James had done great work 
for the Bank in the twenty years during which he had occupied the 
position of General Manager. The Bank had made great strides, 
and, by amalgamation with other banks and the opening of branches, 
had largely extended its sphere of operations. In 1903, when 
Sir James became General Manager, the total assets were slightly 
over {£13,000,000, and the number of branches was eighty-two. 
The report now before the meeting showed total assets over 
£76,000,000, and the number of branches 355. This development 
and the high position which the Bank occupied amongst the financial 
institutions of the country were due in large measure to Sir James's 
ability and able guidance. Sir James continued a director on the 
general board and on the London board, and could still be con- 
sulted when occasion arose. Mr. T. Fisher Caldwell had been 
appointed General Manager in succession to Sir James, and the 
Directors had every confidence in making the appointment. Mr. 
Caldwell had also been elected to a seat on the London board. 

Referring to the events of the year, the Chairman said the 
acquisition of the business of the Cattle Trade Bank—acquired as 
from July 1 last—should prove a useful and profitable adjunct. 
During the year twenty branches and sub-branches had been 
opened, and sites for other offices had been acquired. 


YEAR'S PROFIT. 

The profits for the year, after deducting general expenses and 
making all usual provisions, amounted to £486,965, which was 
£17,837 less than those of the previous year. The reduction was 
accounted for chiefly by the fact that profit-earning had been 
adversely affected by low money rates and less satisfactory con- 
ditions of trade. The figure named, added to the sum of £126,099, 
brought forward from 1922 account, made a disposable balance 
of £613,064. Out of this {100,000 had been allocated to the Bank’s 
teserve fund, bringing that fund up to {1,600,000, £375,822 to the 
payment of the usual dividends, and {137,242 was carried forward 
to next account. 

Dealing with items in the balance-sheet, the Chairman said invest- 
ments showed a reduction of over two millions, accounted for by 
sales during the year. The profit on these sales had not been 
brought into the profits of the year, but had been utilised to further 
strengthen the internal position. He was sure shareholders would 
agree that this course was a wise one, and that while times were 
so unsettled it was the right policy for the Directors to continue 
to build up the Bank’s reserves. 

Owing to the suspension of building operations during the war 
and following years, various schemes for enlarging and improving 
the branch premises and for building new premises had necessarily 
to be postponed. Consequently they now had an unusually large 
programme before them, which included the erection of a new head 
office building in Liverpool. It was also proposed to erect an import- 
ant building in Leeds and to transfer to Leeds the administration 
of the branches in the Halifax district. 

Monetary conditions during the past year did not present any 


a 


striking features. Foreign exchanges had remained in a 
unsettled condition, and the alarming depreciation of the sot 
Continental currencies had made it extremely difficult for 
facturers in this country to obtain buyers for their goods in E a 
centres. The value of sterling in America had fallen heavily gj 
February, one of the contributing factors having been on 
to New York by Continental countries of balances in London, oy; 
largely to unfounded talk of inflation of our currency, 
was believed, to a feeling of uncertainty as to political devel 

in this country. The depreciation in the value of the £ in term, 
of dollars was a serious consideration, because of the 
centage it added to the cost of this country’s necessary Purchases 
from America and to our payments in respect of War Debt. 


TRADE CONDITIONS. 
Reviewing trade conditions, the Chairman said these had improved 


during the year, but the extent of the improvement was dis |; 


appointing, and hopes entertained at the beginning of the year had 
not been fulfilled. The Board of Trade returns, however, showed 
a considerable expansion in Overseas trade, both in imports and 
exports, and further evidence of improvement was the welcome 
reduction in the number of unemployed. There was good 
that from the engineering and other schemes which had been 
in hand, and others still to be undertaken, further reductions woul 
be made in the ranks of the unemployed. 

Some of our principal trades had again passed through a period 
of great depression, notably the cotton trade, which with its numero 
allied industries was of paramount importance to Lancashire. Soci 
and political unrest, lack of world purchasing power, adverse foreign 
exchanges, and depreciated currencies had all combined to aggravate 
the position. In addition, the year had been one of considerable 
difficulty for the importation of raw cotton from the United States 
Short supplies, as a result of American crop failures, caused nt 
only violent daily fluctuations but wide variations over longer periods, 
Frequent days of excited markets and fluctuations of over a pemy 
per pound had brought actual business nearly to a standstill. Owing 
to the partial failure of the American crop Egyptian cotton had als 
experienced wide fluctuations, but mills spinning Egyptian -ottos 
had had a profitable year. 

It was instructive to note that while in 1913 America, Franc, 
India, Japan and China had an aggregate spindleage of 13 per cent. 
below that of the United Kingdom they now had a preponderane 
over it of about 9 per cent. A great many of these spindles wer 
engaged on coarse counts, which under present conditions satisfied 
the needs of impoverished peoples to an increasing extent. As soon, 
however, as conditions in foreign countries began to ameliorate 
there would inevitably be a steadier demand for the production o 
finer goods, in which this country excelled, and it was significant 
to note that our exports of fancy cloths and specialities to th 
American Continent had shown a considerable increase despite the 
Fordney Tariffs. It was of the greatest importance that increased 
sources of supply of raw cotton should be opened up so that the 
industry should not be dependent on the success or failure of the 
American crop, and it was satisfactory to know that efforts wer 
being made to increase the production of Empire-grown cotton. 
Other branches of the cotton trade, such as bleaching, dyeing, and 
finishing, continued to make good profits. 

Woo, TExTmLEe INDUSTRY. 

The Chairman continued: The other great textile industry, viz, 
the wool textile industry, has had a satisfactory year, although the 
expectations held at the beginning of the year were not realised 
to the extent anticipated. The French occupation of the Rub 
and the collapse of the German mark, together with the continued 
depreciation in other European currencies, hindered developmest 
of the industry in thiscountry. These circumstances, however, did 
not curtail operations by our Belgian and French competitors, who, 
as a result of their lower conversion costs and depreciated currencies, 
have been able to sell yarns and pieces at considerably lower prices 
than British producers. 

Raw material has been the dominating feature, and at the close 
of the year there was a strong tone and firm prices in all markets, 

both in this country and at the sources of supply. The outstanding 
featuie has been the remarkable increase in the demand for cTOss- 
bred wools, which had been practically neglected since the slump 
in 1920. : 

At the close of the year there was a considerable impr 
in the demand for yarns, and there is also more encouraging news 
with regard to the piece goods trade. Both on home and — 
account more business is being done, principally in fabrics ee 
from crossbred wools, and the year closed with looms in the aa 
ford district better employed than at any time during the past twe 
months. The present year opened with great confidence and a gem 
disposition to take a cheerful view of the prospects for 1024. 

The coal trade has been one of the few bright spots im —s 
industry during the year. The activity in this trade was due 
large extent to unusual conditions, viz., the French occupation 
the Ruhr, which brought about an abnormal demand for oa 
coal. It is satisfactory to be able to 1ecord that the output 0 a 
for 1923 exceeded that of 1913, which is regarded as a —_ on 
The prospect for 1924 appears to be good, so far as deman = 
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jevements of 1923 were secured in a large measure 
ceed, but ae and disputes, and the outlook for 1924 is 
we by the notice given by miners to terminate the present wages 
agement. IRON AND STEEL AND SHIPPING. 
the iron and steel industries the acute depression in the ship- 
industry, emphasised by the boilermakers’ dispute, seriously 
ey amend. The latter part of the year, however, brought 
aiected ent. With the announcement of various Government 
and the placing of large contracts on behalf of the railways 
and others, coupied with the termination of the boilermakers’ strike, 
at the beginning of the new vear are distinctly good, 
production and export figures are encouraging. 
In shipping, the state of depression which existed in the previous 
ars continued in 1923, and the value of tonnage suffeied further 
peed «rn This is a natural consequence of the present unsatis- 
factory condition of iaternational commerce and of the large increase 
in the amount of tonnage available as compared with pre-war years. 
4 tonnage, however, is laid up idle than was the case a year ago, 
and a considerable number of old vessels have been sold for breaking- 
oy in shipping was reflected in the shipbuilding and 
industry, which has passed through one of the worst 
periods in its history. The outlook for 1924 is repoited to be better. 
Continuing his review, the Chairman said textile machinists had 
in had a not unprofitable year. In the grain trade international 
ies of wheat had been large, and as a consequence prices steadily 
declined until the last few months of the year, when an upward 
action took place. Trade had been of moderate volume, and the 
gsults not very satisfactory. The timber trade had shown a dis- 
tinct improvement in 1923, and prices generally were maintained. 
The building programme of the railway companies and the more 
healthy signs in the shipbuilding industry had helped, and the new 
year brought more tangible promise than had been evident for the 
past three years. From the farmets’ point of view the year has 
been one of difficulty and disappointment, and it closed with the 
worst outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease known for more than a 
generation. Compensation had been paid promptly and on a not 
ungenerous scale, but the loss of income to the farmer until he is 
able to restock must be a gieat strain on his resources. Nevertheless, 
anote of optimism as to the future was the fact that in some districts, 
particularly in the North, there was a demand for farms at higher 
rents, and the price of land and farms generally continued good. 


the 
god the latest 


THE COMING YEAR. 


The Chairman continued: In former years it has been customary, 
and usually possible, tollowing a review of this kind, to give some 
indication of the prospects for the coming year. To-day, with the 
meertain outlook at home and the continued chaotic conditions 
tbroad, it would be rash to attempt a forecast. There is, however, 
one feature in a most intricate and difficult position which to me 
stands out pre-eminently, and that is that there can be no great 
ad permanent improvement in trade until there is stability in 
exchanges which will enable us to export freely. A distinct hope 
that events are moving in this direction is aroused by the rapid 
teovery which Austria is making commercially and financially 
asa result of the reforms inaugurated under the auspices of the 


League of Nations. Out of a state of chaos and despair the country 
is becoming prosperous, and its people industrious and hopeful ; 
its currency is becoming stabilised, and the expectation that the 
National Budget would be made to balance in 1924 seems possible 
of realisation. The experiment on similar lines about to he made 
in the case of Hungary appears to have good prospects of achieving 
equal success. 

Other countries are watching these experiments, and it is perhaps 
not too much to hope that we have here the small beginnings which 
will lead to a return to sound financial principles by the larger Euro- 
pean countries. Good results may also be looked for from the labours 
of the Committees now sitting in Paris to investigate the financial 
condition and resources of Germany. 

The outstanding feature in national finance during the past year 
has been the funding of our huge war debt to America. There is 
no doubt that the prompt settlement of this matter, although placing 
an enormous additional burden on an already overtaxed people, has 
had a beneficial effect, not only in increasing the friendly relations 
which exist between the two nations, but also in greatly enhancing 
the credit of this country. 

Had all European countries which were crippled by the war made 
the same efforts to rehabilitate themselves as this country has done, 
and as heavy sacrifices to meet their obligations, I feel sure the diffi- 
culties which still confront us and which retard the re-establishment 
of international amity and world trade would have long since dis- 
appeared. 

Before concluding, I desire to express the Directors’ appreciation 
of the loyal and efficient services rendered by the staff. Their good 
work during the year has largely contributed to the results we are 
able to place before you to-day. 

Mr. Robert M. Holland-Martin, one of the Deputy-Chairmen and 
Chairman of the London board, in seconding the adoption of the 
report, paid a very high tribute to the work of Sir James Hope Simpson, 
not only on behalf of this Bank, but of banking generally. His 
opinions were always sought by London bankers on financial affairs 
and by the Treasury, especially during the difficult war years. 

The motion was carried. 

On the motion of Mr. E. C. Thin, seconded by Mr. J. E. Gordon, 
Sir Aubrey Brocklebank, Bart., Mr. Walter Lees, Mr. T. Henry Morris, 
C.B.E., and Mr. J. Arthur Slingsby were re-appointed Directors of 
the Bank. 

Mr. T. Fisher Caldwell, General Manager, responding to a vote of 
thanks to the Directors, Committee of Management, General Manager, 
and other officers for their services during the year, passed on the 
motion of Mr. J. E. Tinne, seconded by Mr. R. T. Cunningham, said 
it was encouraging to know that after a year’s work their efforts 
weie appreciated by the shareholders. It would be regarded with 
as great satisfaction by the staff as it was by the Directors and him- 
self. The outstanding event of the year so far as the personne! of 
the staff was concerned had been the retirement of Sir James Hope 
Simpson, the relationship with whom was such as was usually not 
found in business affairs. For himself Mr. Fisher Caldwell thanked 
the Directors for the support and assistance given him, and the staff 
for their efficient co-operation, which relieved the management of a 
great deal of its burden. 

The meeting terminated with a cordial vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. 
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ee 
to-day a dividend of £5 6s. 8d. and the placing of a 
COMPANY MEETING to the Reserve Fund. After paying the dividends bel. aa 
to the Reserve Fund and contributing £20,000 to the R we 
THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE Fund, there will be a balance of {227,000 to be carried forwari 


COMPANY 


EXPANDING BUSINESS: REDUCED PRICE: 
INCREASED DIVIDEND: TRUE COAL CONSERVATION: 
ALLEVIATING UNEMPLOYMENT: HARMONIOUS 
RELATIONS WITH LABOUR: SATISFACTORY PROSPECTS. 


The Annual Meeting of the Proprietors of The Gas Light and Coke 
Company was held on the 1st February. Mr. D. Milne Watson 
(the Governor) presided. The report and accounts were taken as 
read. The Chairman said : 


SATISFACTORY INCREASE IN BUSINESS. 


With regard to the year that is just ended, the business of the 
Company has been most satisfactory, especially considering the 
state of depression in trade through which the country has been 
passing. The sale of gas shows an increase of 5 per cent., which is 
very gratifying, particularly when it is borne in mind that this 
comes upon the top of an increase of 8 per cent. in 1922. It should 
be remembered that the greater the business grows the more difficult 
it is to keep up the same percentage of increase. 

When one reads the remarks that are sometimes made about the 
gas industry one might be tempted to think that its days were 
numbered and that our heritage was about to fall into the hands 
of the electricians. I think you will agree, however, that there are 
no signs of decrepitude at the present moment in this great Company 


A STRIKING COMPARISON. 


In this connection it is worth while putting on record the fact 
that this Company alone produces in a year approximately as much 
energy (light, heat and power) as is —— in the form of electricity 
by the whole of the electrical undertakings in Great Britain. 


ELECTRIFICATION INVOLVES WASTE AND MISUSE OF COAL. 

There is another point which I would like to make while dealing 
with this question and that is that if this Company were to be swept 
out of existence and replaced by an electrical undertaking, that 
undertaking would require to use at least three million tons of coal 
instead of the two millions we use. There is also this great advantage 
in favour of gas, that whereas that electrical undertaking would 
completely use up the three million tons of coal, this Company having 
treated the two million tons of coal and obtained the gas would still 
have remaining 1,250,000 tons of coke and breeze, 19 to 20 million 
allons of tar and a large quantity of ammonia. The coke is available 
or other industries and domestic purposes, and being a smokeless 
fuel helps very materially to improve the atmosphere of our city. 
The tar produces materials for dressing the surfaces of roads, dye 
stuffs, creosote for pickling timber, benzole spirit for motors and 
many other things. 


CONSERVING OUR COAL SUPPLIES. 

From ammoniacal liquor is produced sulphate of ammonia, a 
a es fertiliser second to none in the world. The Company 
therefore, together with the rest of the industry, is not only serving 
its own day and generation well, but is safeguarding the future of 
the country by conserving its coal supply. Our coal deposits are 
| no means unlimited, and it is upon them that the continuation 
of our prosperity as a nation depends. From this it will be seen 
what an important part gas plays in the life of the community. 

All these services performed by the gas industry are apt to be 
forgotten by the people who wax eloquent as to electricity and its 
future. We have no desire to deny the many and great uses for 
electricity, but we do not want the public to lose sight of the out- 
standing merits of our older but none the less youthful and vigorous 
industry. There is plenty of scope for us both. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 

Turning now to the money side. Owing to the lower prices charged 
for gas during the year, the revenue has decreased by {£1,300,000, 
but on the other hand there has been an increase in the profit derived 
from residual products. On the expenditure side, although we have 
used more coal and oil, we have saved under these headings £260,000, 
as we were very fortunate last year in buying our coal before the 
rise in price took place. There is also a reduced expenditure of 
£120,000 on repairs and maintenance of works and plant. The 
expenditure on the distribution of gas has increased somewhat, 
but this is all to the good, as it indicates growth of business and 
care and attention to the wants of the consumers of gas. 


EXPENDITURE ON EXPANSION. 

With regard to the Capital Account, we have spent {32,000 on 
land, chiefly for the purpose of building new showrooms which are 
urgently needed in several parts of London; there has also been a 
large expenditure on new and additional mains and service ipes, 
meters and stoves. This is due to expansion of business pe is a 
sign of the ever increasing appreciation of gas by the public. It is 
all business-getting expenditure. Against this capital expenditure 
there is a credit for depreciation of stoves and the value of plant 
which has either been demolished or become obsolete. The net 
increase in the capital expenditure for the year was £178,000, 


INCREASED DIVIDEND. 
The Directors declared a dividend in respect of the June half-year 
of {5 48. per cent. on the Ordinary Stock, and they recommend 


as against a balance of {244,000 at this time last year. 


ALLEVIATING UNEMPLOYMENT. 


In order to alleviate unemployment, the Company has un 
at the request of the Government to expedite certain reconstry 
—= that would in the ordinary way have been carried out at a late 

ate. 

REVISION OF STANDARD PRICE. 

The year has been a very important one for the Company in mag 
ways. One of the outstanding events of the year has beeq the 
revision of the standard price. In August last the London Count 
Council gave notice under the Gas Regulation Act of 1920, of a 
Application to the Board of Trade to hold an inquiry for the Urpos 
of revising the Company’s standard nape which had been ares 
March 1921 at 15.2d. at a time when the cost of raw materials, labox 
etc., was much higher than at present. The Directors felt and th 
Shareholders agreed last year that it would have been unwise ty 
pay dividends at rates which could be regarded as excessive considering 
that this is a public utility undertaking, and that the wiser poli 
was to pay a moderate dividend which could be maintained. ord 
these circumstances the Company could not resent the applicatiog 
of the London County Council for revision. The inquiry was hed 
in November. The London County Council suggested a new standari 
— of 10.8d., and the Company asked for 11.4d. The Board of 

rade finally decided that the figure should be 11d. 


How THE SLIDING SCALE WORKS. 


As there seems to be some misconception as to what a standari 
price is, I may say that the standard price is a price fixed by th 
Board of Trade at which the Company is entitled to pay a 4 per cent 
dividend. This 4 per cent. dividend is increased or decreased ty 
2s. 8d. per cent. as the price of gas falls or rises from the standard 
price by each one-fifth of a penny per therm. Under the new standard 
price of 11d., the Company will be entitled to pay with its present 
selling price of 8.6 pence a dividend of £5 6s. This reduction ia 
the standard price has nothing to do with the selling price, except 
in so far as it limits the dividend payable. When the Company's 
standard price was fixed at 15.2 pence per therm, the Company wa 
selling gas at 14d., and when the revision took place in December 
last the Company was selling gas at 8.6. pence per therm, so that 
you will see that the revision of the standard price had nothing to 
do with the great reduction in the selling price from 14d. to 864 
It is in every way a good thing for the Company and the Shareholden 
that this question of revision is now settled so that all concemed 
will know exactly where they stand with regard to the price of gas 
and dividend. 

PRICE OF GAS RELATIVELY Low. 

With reference to the price of gas it is right to point out that, 
whereas the cost of most of the raw materials we use is up neatly 
roo per cent., as compared with pre-war cost, the increase im the 
price cf gas to-day over 1914 is only about half this figure. The 
present cost of living is officially estimated at 77 per cent. above pre- 
war level, so the critics who are prone to say that the price of gasis 
too high are speaking without sufficient knowledge. ‘ 

Many of you will have noticed in the newspapers a report of a 
action in the Law Courts in connection with this Company. The 
action was of considerable importance to us, and you will all be glad 
to know that we succeeded in obtaining a verdict in our favour. 
The plaintiff in the action was the secretary of the Castner-Keles 
Company, who were acting with other firms in this matter. ; 
action was in the nature of an attempt to get an injunction to preves 
the Company from manufacturing caustic soda, but the real pre 
was to prevent, in the interests of a portion of the chemi vied 
of the country, the Company from manufacturing rate gg 
they required for the purpose of treating their residuals. - 4 
soda, which we have hitherto purchased, is required in the ~~ ro 
ture of Beta Naphthol. Recently we came to the conclusion tna 
could make caustic soda more cheaply than buy it, and we — 2 
erected a plant for the purpose. After hearing both sides — q, A 
decided in our favour, and dismissed the action with costs. | fe whic 
in itself an important case for the Company, but the poe Cader: 
lay behind was much more important, namely, whether = a 
takings are to be free to manufacture such materials as t » be 
for their own purposes, or whether they are to be compelled to p a 
in markets in which, as in this case, there is practically no compe 


HARMONIOUS RELATIONS WITH LABOUR. intial 
I am glad to say that during the past year our relations w! " 
both inthe Commene itself ae the industry in general, rn 
most harmonious. Since 1921 the wages paid by a ~~ Sasol 
the industry generally have been governed by a sli ing oa tas 
upon the cost of living. This has worked very smoot ay. 8 pat | 
pleased to say that we have within the last week or we aa 0 il be 
an agreement with the men’s representatives, which I “aon it has 
mutually satisfactory. No agreement is of any use ule 
element of mutual benefit. 
THE VALUE OF CO-PARTNERSHIP. wie 
As you are aware, we have a co-partnership scheme, the Oa 
which is the payment to our employees ofa oye aa - 
that of the dividend on the Ordinary Stock of the —_ pat 
scheme has produced a genuine feeling of mutual ee ae 
Company’s workers. A similar scheme might wi b ae pring aboat 
adopted by many other industries, and would do ~% » pelp practi 
an understanding between employers and employed, he Ae * bsolutely 
cally towards the realisation of the fact that capi to employe? 
essential to industry, and is thus of equal importance 
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ed. When the workers are themselves holders of capital 
and employes. ore likely to be convinced of its utility, than if they 


ch 
the so invested capital. The Co-partners now hold approximately 


inary Stock in the Company. 
uF i aed ‘a year ago that we were just own a contributory 
Pension Fund for our workmen, and I think I am fully justified in 
oo after twelve months of working, that it has been an unqualified 
success, and is much appreciated by all the men. 
ENDOWMENT OF RESEARCH. 


During the past year the Directors have instituted a Gas Light and 
Coke Company Fellowship at the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, South Kensington, to enable research work to be carried 
out by a post graduate. It has always been my belief that there 
should be as close a relationship as possible between science and 
_ THe Home Dye INpDUsTRY. 

Although, as a rule, I do not refer to politics from this chair, tere 
is one matter I should like to mention. I hope there will be no 
attempt to repeal the Dyestuffs (Import Regulation) Act, passed 
in 1920. The Germans had practically got a monopoly of the manu- 
facture of all dyestuffs, and that branch of the Chemical industry, 
to the great disadvantage of this country at the outbreak of war. 
It is quite impossible for this country to build up a Dye industry 
without some measure of protection, at all events during the first 

A great deal has been done already under this Act to make 
Great Britain independent of foreign supplies, but much remains to 
be done. This Company has taken its share in this work, and has 
spent considerable sums of money relying upon this Act. If it were 
to be repealed there is little doubt that foreign competition would be 
such as to make it unprofitable to make dye materials in this country, 
to our great detriment and the additional disadvantage of throwing 
a great number of men out of work. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 

The British Empire Exhibition will be opened at Wembley in April, 
and the Gas Industry felt that it should do something worthy of the 
Exhibition and of itself on this occasion. The industry is arranging a 
suitable exhibit, and this Company is contributing its share in pro- 
viding money for this purpose. The main object of the British 
Empire Gas Exhibit will be to show the public the domestic and 
industrial applications for gas and educate them in all the ways in 
which gas can serve in the house and in business. I hope that those 
of you who visit Wembley will not omit to visit the Gas Exhibit in 
the Palace of Industry. 


RECORD OUTPUTS. 


I spoke in the early part of my speech about the increase in the 
sale of gas for the year, namely 5 per cent. The sale of gas for the 
year was not only the largest on record, but we had a record day’s 
output. On November 26th we sent out nearly 157 million cubic feet 
of gas, and we have frequently during this winter touched 150 millions 
inaday. We had an increase during the year of 11,000 consumers 
and 67,000 gas stoves sold and let on hire. 

I would like to say a word in praise of all those who work in the 

pany. No one could wish to have a more loyal and hardworking 
body, devoting itself most heartily and energetically to its work. 
This spirit is a good augury for the future. 
The Report and Accounts were adopted. 








Whose branes have 

growing cannot do better 
than acquire an “OXFORD” Sec. 
tional Bookcase. One Section o7 


Many--Eye-pleasing Always. 
AS DISTINCTIVE AS SUPERIOR 


watt a” never done 
~~ re 


| London Agents: Dulaw & Co., Lid., 
j) Booksellers, 34725 Margaret Street, 
= Cavendish Square, W 





= LITERARY 


mae 30 WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 


Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13) Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 
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Chandos Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 2. 





DON’T SQUEEZE 
THE 52 BONES OF YOUR 


feet into ordinary and foolish 
shoes that produce corns and 
bunions, flat foot, and a host 
of other foot trouble. 


“NATUREFORM” 


means HEALTH AND COMFORT. 
Send sixpence in stamps for sample 
boot or shoe on approval, together 
with our new ILLUSTRATED 
CaTALocuE, etc. 

In all sizes for Adults and Children 

Iliustrated booklet post free. 

“ Natureform” footwear is only to 
be obtained from the sole manu- 
facturers :— 


HOLDEN BROS., 
Dept. G, 3 Harewood Place, Oxford Circus, London, W. 1. 























BURBERRYS SALE 


Weatherproofs, Suits, 
Overcoats, Gowns. 


FEBRUARY 
BURBERRY WEATHERPROOF. 


Wentt-senewand ow | its ae 
= protection. abardine combine 
proofed check. Usually 5 Gns. - 73/6 


THE MOTOR BURBERRY. 


Double-buttoning fronts and 
windcuffs. Gabardine lined 
fleece 


ef Gas. or Tweed. Usually 53 Gns. 
LOUNGE & SPORTS SUITS. 


Usually 10} & 11 Gas. 9 & 5% Gns, 
Write for full Sale Catalogue. 
BURBERRYS Ltd., 
Haymarket, S.W. 1 LONDON. 








PERRY==PENS 


No. 1922. The “ SILVER WONDER.” 


A new and most delightful Pen with a special turned-up 
point. It cannot scratch, spurt or 
dig into the paper. 
silver white metal 
will not corrode. The 
smoothest and easiest 
= yet made. — 
ample box contain- 
ing 12 pens 6d., 
to be obtained 
from ali 
Stationers & 
or from 

















1824——_1924 
A CENTURY OF HEROIC SERVICE! 
Will YOU mark your thankfulness for the maintenance of 
THE LIFE-BOATS 
YOUR Service 
by giving ONE HUNDRED 


Pounds- - -£100 00 Shillings - - £5 O00 
Half-Sovereigns £50 0 0 Sixpences - - £2 100 
Crowns - - - £25 00 Pence - - - 84 
Half-Crowns - £12 10 0 Half-Pence . 42 
Florins - - - £10 00 Farthings - - 21 


Everyone who reads this appeal can afford ONE of these 
gifts. There is not a PENNY from the STATE. 
Please cut this out and mark YOUR Hundred. 

LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A, 


Horiorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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APPOINTMENT VACANT. 
U Niversity OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the University Chair of Educa- 
tion, tenable at King’s College. Salary, {800 a year.—Applications 
(12 copies) must be received not later than first post of February 28th, 
1924, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South 
Kensington, S.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 

University Courses tn ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans. 




















TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 
HE Se eos 
T Visited with N. 8S. Seti heme A 8 T 


Feb. 29.—PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, BAGHDAD, BABYLON 
EUPHRATES, PERSIAN GULF, DESERT CAMPING’ 
Mar. 6.—ALGERIA-TUNISIA. MOTOR TOUR DE LUXE 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Anckland Road, London, §.&. 19 
‘] HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Sun 
Russel) Street, London, W.C. 1. Large and well appointed Tem 
telephone, Perance 





Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, 


ight porters 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night me. 
on application. Telegrams: “‘ Thackeray, London.” Tolesbene ; Museen net 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding Ho; 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas ~~. 
bedrooms Comfortable winter quarters.—Applvy Wises K Y Ruts, ts 


OURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, 6, Clit) 
Comfortable Board- Residence among the pines ; th : oe 
lovely garden: garage From 3% See Fe ca a. ee Oe a 











7 ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 J evington 
Gardens. Best locality, central. A bright winter home. Bridge, table 
tennis, etc.—Mrs. Rocers. (Conkerv dinioma.) 4 


ODSHILL PARK, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest House, 
Large Country house, centrally heated, near shanklin and Ventnor. 
Beautiful country and mild climate. Reduced terms till end of March, 

—Mrs. Wyvve 








downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Traini 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymuastics on the Swedis! 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








W ESTWARD HO! (Bidetord Station) North Devon. Rocki ham 
Vegetarian Guest House (detached). Close to sea and golf links "| 4 
sunny rooms, home comforts. Good Gres. Books. Gas fires in tetreene 








SCHOOLS 
MALTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CaAmaers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 


Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
Practical work such as bog Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees. inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and al! such 
subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, 

Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “ New 

Ideals in Education ™ applied. Individual time-tables. Preparation for 

Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 

French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 

Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 vears.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHo..s and the Misses MANVILLE. 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 

Principals: MarGaret L. MiTtcueit, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Emson, 
L.R.A.M. 








—Write Miss Fou. 
TO LET, ETC. 


EMB RIDGE (I. of W.).—Furnished Bungalow. Two minutes sea, 
1 sit., 3 bedrooms, bathroom, Sunny veranda, Not In. pite, Only a5/- 
to April 28, includes Easter —K 25, Belsize Crescent, N.W. 3. 


i he LET, till end of April, comfortable room with own bathroom, 
lavatory, etc. Two guineas weekly inc. service. Very central.—Box 947, 
NEW STATESMAN, 1o Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, , 


Te LET FURNISHED. Bed Sitting Room for single lady, in 
Chelsea ; attendance, light, bed and breakfast, 303.—Apply Miss Hoare, 4% 
King’s Road, S8.W to. 


ELIGHTFULLY newly-furnished BED-SITTING-ROOM TO 
LET (Settee Bed), for one Lady only. Bath. From 25s.—Apply Taz 
THREE SHIELDS GALLERY, 8 Holland Street, Kensincton. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces a new principle.—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d, 
net), of booksellers per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. For consultation or book direct 
address: Mr. ArTuvR LoveELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 


























POk BOYS AND GIRLS.— 


LKERT BRIDGER SCHOOL 
Tel. : Latchmere 4252. 


Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, t11 Albert Bridge Rd.,S W.rt 


L4&TUS SORTE MEA. 


HE CHILDREN'S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 

WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Roarding School for young children. 

New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natura! individual develop- 
A few day pupils received. Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. Birp. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited oumber of boarders. 
Entire ony teken Ff desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 

largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
particulars from the Principal, Miss 





ment. 





The teaching ts 
methods modern education.—Full 
MILDRED STEFLE. 


ENDCOMB COLLEGE.—An endowed Boarding School in the 


Cotswold Hills for Boys; the aim is to provide secondary education in an 





LL ABOUT ARGENTINA.—Read “ The Review of the River 
Plate.” Published weekly in Buenos Aires. Specimen, 1s, 6d.—London 
Office, 296 Regent Street, W. 1. 


EVELOPMENT or NERVOUS anp BACKWARD CHILDREN. 
Graduate (lady) and trained Psychologist (Lecturer to L.C.C.) specialises in 
above.—" K. M.,” 56 Hunter Street, W.C. 1. 


| Py UFFERS HOME and exceptional modern educational 
advantages to little boy or girl under 7 years. Moderate terms to suitable 

child. —Write Box 929, New STATESMAN, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 


OOK PLATES. — Original exclusive designs from 2 gis— 
Write Osnornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list 
or send garments for free estimate.—LONDON TrRNtNG Co. (Dept. “ B") 
16 Chardmore Road, London N,16. “Phone: Dalston 4777. 

















environment which will encourage individual initiative and resp ty 
through an enlarged freedom,.—For particulars apply to the Headmaster, J. H. 
SimP<on, M.A., Rendcomb College, near Cirencester 


TYPEWRITING 





ee er Encyclo; , 10 Vols., half-morocco, £4 108. ; 
Pepys Diary, 10 vols., £7; Charlotte Yonge’s Novels, 30 vols, 4} 
Svmonds’ A Problem in Modern and Greek Ethics, 2 vols., £3; Life of 
Mrs. Siddons, extra illustrated with 350 portraits, etc., 4 vols., 1834, half-morocco, 
unique copy, (21; Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and His Circle, 1922, rst edit., 25%; 
H "s Shropshire Lad, rst illus, edit., 1908, 253.; Ralston’s Russian Folk Tales, 








'T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided. —METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


UTHUORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


AND DUPLICAIILNt&. — Authors MSS., 
Plays, etc., promptly and accurately copied.— 
to Miss G V. Srmnrrce. 35 Gray's Inn Road, 








“VPEW RITING 
Specifications, Reports, 
Tom © eaotlention 

London, W.C. 1. 
UTHORS' MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographers alwave available —Mies Rorwrrs. « High Holborn. 








DVERTISEMENT RATES: PUBLISHERS’ AND TRADE 
ADVERTISEMENTS, {14.14.0 per page and pro rata to 
one-eighth page; per inch 15s. COMPANY REPORTS AND 
Meetincs, {18.18.0 per page. PROSPECTUSES, {21.0.0 
per page. CLASSIFIED SMALL ANNOUNCEMENTS, Is. 6d. per 
line, with discount for series. 





NEW STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


1873, 308.; Maurice Hewlett’s it edits., Rest Harrow tgto, Frey and His Lape 
1915, The Outlaw 1919, The Light Heart 1920, Gudrid the Fair 1918, Thorgils 0 
Treadhult 1917, 78. 6d. each; Masefield, Selected Poems, signed copy, 425.: Mase- 
field’s The Dream, signed copy, 35s.; Walter de la Mare, Thus Her Tale, only 50 
dene, 218.; In Fear of Man, by A. St. John Adcock, presentation copy, ¥! 
inscription, 1904, 308. ; Macfull’s History of Painting, 8 vols., £7 108. ; Maeterli 
Hours of Gladness, illus. by Detmold, 1t5s.; Fabre’s Insects, illus. Detm 
Vailima Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., £38; Max Beerlohm’s Cartoc 
Childhood of John Bull,” £2 2s.; Kisses of Joannes Secundus, calf, d 
£2 28.; Dalton’s Practical Mauual of Venereal and Generative Diseases, ores 
atorrhcea, Impotence and Sterility in Both Sexes, 3s. 6d., post free; Mrs. - it 
Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, {2; Henry Kingsley’s Novels, 6 vols., yee} 
Scott’s Novels, 48 vols., cloth, a bargain, £3 3% Bu 







gilt, £2; " ee ak of Omar 
Il Pentamerone, large paper copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 108. ; Rubaiyat If 
Khayvam, illus. by Chinese artists, 1st edit., 138.; send also wernt 1, 


you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 
expert book finder extant. WANTED, Buller’s Birds of New Zealent, oe 
1888, {£6 offered; Heckstall Smith's complete Vach*sman, 73. 00. 
BAKFR’'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





BURKS FUn 20h Penuell’s Few Drawn, 95 1a 67 Oe 
Dodgson’s Old French Colour Prints, 638., Balzac’s Novels, $3 — 


10 vols., £7; Frazer's 


’ Diary by Wheatley, best edit 
Pep lary by y 3 38), Boppe’s Book of Palt 
Golden 


t2 vols., £8; C va’s M irs, 358 (pub 
charming iustrations, tas. 6d (cost 258. net.) ; Asses of Apuleius, 
lates by Pope, 218.; Owen Jones’ Grammas of Ornament, {2 18s ; 
orcester Porcelain, £6 68.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., Hins. £17; 
of Sit F S Haden, {2 28.; Dictionary of Nat Biog. and Supplement. complete | valk 
23 vols, {22; Henry James’ Novels, 35 vols., £13; Macquoid’s Purnity 
To tos.; Anatole France’s Novels, 34 vols., £12 158. ; Heptameron * enpptied. 
3 tos. (pub. (6 6s. cet.) Catalogue free. Rare and Out of Print Rooks 
ks purchased im large ot smal) lots. List free of 3,000 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham 
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